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Westinghouse 15-kw. gear-driven 
Axle Generator. The Gear Drive 
has a record of 12,000,000 miles of 
successful service. 
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Generator Control—On/y 1014" deep, 16” 
wide and 32" high. It fits any standard 
car lighting control cabinet. 
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Air Conditioning Unit—Designed to fit passen- 
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ger cars without major alteration to the car 


structure. 





Refrigerating Unit—This unit is extremely compact 
and light. An a-c.—d-c. motor makes possible pre- 
cooling of cars prior to departure. 
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~ Two Railroad Crises—1917 and 1933 


The railroads were confronted with the greatest 
crisis in their history up to that time at the end of 1917. 
They are confronted with perhaps an even greater crisis 
now. The crisis in 1917 resulted in the adoption of 
government operation. The crisis in 1933 apparently 
will result in the creation of a government co-ordinatcr 
who will have broad authority over railway operation. 

The conditions that precipitated the crisis in 1917 
and those that have precipitated the present crisis have 
some similarities, but numerous and remarkable dis- 
similarities which constitute a striking commentary upon 
the economic changes in general, and the changes in the 


transportation situation in particular, which have oc- 
curred in the United States within the last 15 years. 
There are published herewith incomplete summaries of 
the conditions causing and attending the railroad crises 
in the last quarter of 1917 and in the first quarter 
of 1933. 


Last Quarter of 1917 


. National emergency due to 


war. 


. Railroad financial crisis. 
. Excessive competition be- 


tween railroads. 


. Practically no competition 


with railroads. 


1. 


jw bo 


First Quarter of 1933 
National emergency due to 
depression. 


. Railroad financial crisis. 
. Excessive competition be- 


tween railroads. 


. Universal water and high- 


way competition with rail- 
roads. 


5. Unprecedented congestion 5. Unprecedented lack of traf- 
of traffic. fic. 
6. Inadequate transportation 6. Unprecedented excess of 


facilities—freight car short- 


transportation—freight car 


age December 1, 1917, 117,- surplus March 14, 1933, 
000 cars. 691,061 cars. 
7. Co-ordination of railroad 7. Co-ordination of railroad 


oe) 


. Railroad 


facilities and service de- 
manded to relieve conges- 
tion of traffic. 


gross earnings 
larger than in any previous 
year. 


. Low freight rates and high 


prices and demand for ad- 
vances in rates. 


facilities and service de- 
manded to reduce operating 
expenses because of lack of 
traffic. 


. Railroad gross earnings 


smallest for 24 years. 


. High freight rates and low 


prices and demand for re- 
ductions in rates. 


10. Low railroad wages and 
demands for increases. 


What of the Future? 

Nothing could better illustrate than do the contrasts 
in these two summaries of conditions the impossibility, 
in a vast, unwieldly country such as the United States, 
of basing government or business policies upon long- 
range forecasts with any reascnable confidence that the 
forecasts, and the policies based upon them, will prove 
well-founded. There was a national emergency in 1917 
due to war, as there is a national emergency now due 
to depression. 


10. High railroad wages and 
demands for reductions. 


There was a railroad financial crisis 
then as now. The railroads in 1917 voluntarily created 
the Railroads’ War Board to reduce their competition 
and co-ordinate their service in order to enable them to 








handle the maximum traffic possible, but it was im- 
practicable completely to suppress their competition in 
1917, when there was too much traffic; and, of course, 
it has been more difficult to reduce it enough during the 
present crisis, when there has been much too little 
traffic to go around. 
now are in complete contrast to those of 1917, although 


In every other respect, conditions 


now, as then, government coercion in behalf of co- 
ordination apparently is to be applied. 

What of the future? Let those who think they can 
predict it consider what they would have predicted, or 
actually did predict, when government control was 
adopted at the end of 1917. 
few railroad officers, predicted that government opera- 


Many, including nct a 


tion would be permanent, because large economies 
would be effected, the railroads would be unified into a 
single system that never could be dismembered, only 
the credit of the government -would be equal to financ- 
ing railroad expansicn and improvements that would 
be needed after the war, etc., 
be wrong. Government operation was terminated on 
March 1, 1920, under the Transportation act, and, after 
large advances of both wages and rates within the next 
six months, government financial guarantees ceased, 
and private management assumed full responsibility for 
both operation and financial results. 





all of which proved to 


How History Has Not Repeated Itself 


Car shortages had prevailed for four years, and every 
important provision of the Transportation act reflects 
the then universally prevalent belief that the nation’s 
vital transportation problem was that of providing suffi- 
cient railroad facilities and service to handle a super- 
abundant and rapidly growing traffic. There speedily 
followed the depression of 1921-1922, causing an un- 
precedented decline of traffic in 1921, and swift recov- 
ery and the largest car shortage in all history in the 
latter part of 1922 and the early part of 1923. There 
had never been a decline of freight business in this 
country that had lasted more than two years, and the 
decline in 1921-1922 lasted about two years. History 
apparently was repeating itself. All previous’ history 
indicated that traffic would continue to grow rapidly 
and railroad managements, anxious to abolish car short- 
ages, and acting with the endorsement of very student 
of economic trends in both public and private life, pro- 
ceeded with large expenditures for the expansion and 


improvement of facilities and service. But history, 


temporarily at least, had quit repeating itself. All the 
prophets were wrong again. Economic changes of un- 


suspected impcrtance were reducing the growth of 
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traffic. Water competition became more effective. 
Highway competition rapidly developed. Railroad 
freight business increased the unprecedentedly small 
amount of only nine per cent between 1920 and 1929. 
Finally, and almost without warning from authorita- 
tive sources, came the great depression, among the un- 
precedented effects of which has been a decline of rail- 
road freight business three times as great relatively as 
any that ever occurred before and that already has 
lasted almost twice as long as any that preceded it. 


Railroad Forecasts—Past and Present 


Again we ask, “What of the future?” As nothing 
appeared more certain in 1917, in 1920, or even in 1923, 
only a decade ago, than that a great expansion of rail- 
road facilities was needed, so now nothing seems more 
certain to many persons than that existing railroad 
facilities would exceed future demands for years to 
come, and that a very large part of them should be 
scrapped. Will subsequent developments prove they 
are any nearer right than were those who only a decade 
ago believed traffic would grow as before and corre- 
sponding railroad expansion would be essential ? 

Developments and conditions in the almost twenty 
vears since the world war began have been widely dif- 
ferent from what they were in the twenty years before 
it began. Readjustments during the depression are 
tending to re-establish many pre-war economic relation- 
ships. In the twenty vears between 1894, when the 
bottom of the depression of the nineties was reached, 
and 1914, when the war in Europe began, railroad 
freight business in the United States increased 260 per 
cent, and this is the best measure of the increase in 
production and commerce that occurred. Nobody now 
anticipates any such future expansion in production 
and commerce; but probably nobody anticipated it in 
1894, either. Most persons were excessively influenced 
in 1894 by immediately preceding developments and ex- 
isting conditions. Most persons were also excessively 
influenced in 1917, 1920, 1923 and 1929 by immediately 
preceding developments and existing conditions. Is it 
not possible, then, that a few persons, in forecasting in 
1933 regarding the railroads, may be excessively in- 
fluenced by immediately preceding developments and 
existing conditions? Or have developments during a 
depression the length and depth of which no prophet 
predicted perhaps endowed a new. generation of 
prophets with a_ clairvoyance regarding economic 
changes that was denied to their predecessors ? 


Fluctuations in Traffic—Rigidity in Policies 


One thing history makes certain—the railroads 
always have been subject to great fluctuations in the 
demands made upon them. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve, therefore, that there will be great fluctuations in 
the demands made upon them in the future—that the 
decreases in their traffic which have occurred within 
the last four years will be followed by large increases 
in it, and these by large decreases and increases, and 
so on, ad infinitum. If this is to be the case, then ob- 


viously it is desirable that government policies, the 
railroad financial structure and railroad management 
shall be made and kept sufficiently flexible to render 
possible rapid adjustments of railroad service, operating 
expenses and rates to changes in economic conditions 
and fluctuations of traffic. And what have we been 
confronted with throughout the present depression? 
Among other things, with inflexible regulation, inflex- 
ible wages, large inflexible capital costs, inflexible rates 
and such great difficulty in adjusting service to a re- 
duced traffic that a form of government control is con- 
sidered necessary to co-ordinate and reduce service. 

There is much more needed for a permanent solution 
of the railroad problem than co-ordination and reduc- 
tion of service. Railroads are legally classed as pub- 
lic utilities, but all experience has shown that they are 
subject to uncertainties and fluctuations in their busi- 
ness far exceeding those to which any public utility is 
subject. No policy for the railroads will be construc- 
tive or long helpful to them or the public which is not 
predicated upon full recognition of the fact that their 
business always has been and probably always will be 
subject to great fluctuations and uncertainties, and that 
rigidity. whether in its financial structure, its wage 
structure, its rate structure, or the return it is allowed 
to earn, and whether due to policies of government or 
management, will always tend to prevent the railroad 
industry from prospering enough in periods of pros- 
perity, and to bring it to disaster in periods of depres- 
sion. The very essence of successful management in 
most lines of business is rapid adjustment to changes 
in conditions. This is as true of railrcad management 
as of any other kind of business management—a vitally 
important fact the past widespread ignoring of which 
is mainly responsible for the present railway situation. 


The Express Agency 
as a ““Co- ordinator 


The suggestion that the Railway Express Agency 
be called upon to enlarge its activities to include the 
store-door collection and delivery of l.c.l. freight was, 
we believe, first publicly made in these columns a few 
years ago. Since that time the idea has gained many 
adherents, and the Express Agency is actually per- 
forming this service for a number of railroads. Now, 
in the present emergency when plans are being dis- 
cussed for wholesale consolidations and ‘‘co-ordina- 
tors” to reduce competitive wastes in the railway in- 
dustry, careful consideration might well be given to 
the experience and qualifications which the Agency 
possesses for doing simply and surely many things 
which radical and untried plans can only promise to do. 

An obvious place for seeking economies in railroad 
service is in the handling of Lc.l. freight. In 1931 the 
average load of an l.c.l. car was barely 2.1 tons. It is 


not economical transportation measured by any stand- 
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ard to haul around dead weight ten times the paying 
load. Moreover, there are excessive terminal and 
handling costs on this traffic which, added to its light 
loading, increase its burden on the railways. Con- 
solidators and trucks have been capturing the more 
attractive portion of this traffic, leaving the remainder 
to the rail carriers. 

We hold no dogmatic opinions on the matter, but 
should like to raise the question whether the Express 
Agency might not be called upon to take over this 
traffic to the great profit of the railroads. Under such 
operation, instead of five railroads loading five cars, 
each with two tons of l.c.l. freight for a given point, 
the Express Agency could load a single car with ten 
tons. With the traffic pooled, more through cars could 
be made at points of origin, thus improving the service 
to shippers and eliminating the costs of intermediate 
handling. Much station and terminal property could 
be released, and taxes thereby reduced. A subsiantial 
portion of the savings made could be passed along to 
shippers in rate reductions in order to retrieve traffic 
from trucks and consolidators, with the probable re- 
sult that rail traffic and employment would increase. 

The need for economy and more traffic is so pressing 
and the experience and facilities of the Express Agency 
appear so suited toward achieving these ends that it is 
to be hoped its possibilities in the premises may be 
thoroughly explored. 


Railway Truck Policies 


Several railways in the Southeast will soon offer 
store-door pick-up and delivery service to shippers and 
receivers of l.c.l. freight, the pick-up and delivery work 
being performed, of course, by motor trucks. The hun- 
dreds of motor trucks which will be required to per- 
form this additional railway service will not be owned 
by the railways, however. Instead, they will be owned 
by local drayage companies in towns where the pick-up 
and delivery service is to be offered, the railways con- 
tracting for the use of the equipment. There is nothing 
new in this arrangement; nearly all of the railways 
which have inaugurated store-door collection and de- 
livery along their lines have followed this same practice 
of contracting for truck service instead of providing 
and operating truck equipment of their own. But it is 
not the policy currently being pursued by several roads 
which have had the longest and most varied experience. 

Of the 12,000 motor trucks which it is estimated that 
the railways are now using in various kinds of freiglit 
transport operations, only a small fraction are owned 
by the railways themselves or by their subsidiaries, the 
remainder being trucks for the service of which the 
railways have contracted. There are a number of rea- 
sons why most of the railways have seen fit to adopt 
the expedient of contracting for the truck service which 


they have required. Originally, the basic reason was 
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that the railways, realizing their lack of experience in 
truck operation, thought it best to enlist the services 
of those organizations which had long experience in this 
business. Another reason was the conclusion of the 
railways that their truck contractors, with a direct 


terest in the amount of freight secured by the railways, 
would become active solicitors for railway traffic. An- 
other important reason has been the disinclination of 
the railways to make the substantial investments in 
truck equipment required by truck operation in hundreds 
of towns over wide areas. For the reasons cited, the 
first railways to use motor trucks contracted for this 
equipment. Recognizing them as good reasons and hav- 
ing seen the truck-contracting method working satis- 
factorily, the railways which later began to use motor 
trucks adopted the same procedure. 

Admitting the validity of the reasons why the rail- 
ways should contract for truck service, is this the policy 
which, not only in the long run, but also immediately, 
will prove most satisfactory to the railways? Lately, 
evidence has appeared which indicates that economy and 
better service—the two most fundamental considera 
tions where railroad use of motor trucks is concerned 
dictate the adoption of the policy of truck ownership 
rather than truck contracts. In the December 24 issue 
of the Railway Age, L. B. Young, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany, a Southern Pacific subsidiary, said, “After three 
years’ experience with the operation of pick-up and 
delivery service on the Southern Pacific Lines, the 

acific Motor Transport Company is convinced that, 
with some exception, it can provide better service, and 
at less cost, by operating its own trucks than it can by 
contracting for the work with local draymen.” At 
points where the Pacific Motor Transport Company has 
installed its own trucks, replacing truck contracts, the 
savings in expenses have averaged about 20 per cent. 
The St. Louis Southwestern is another road which has 
tried both truck contracts and truck ownership. In 
connection with its store-door pick-up and delivery ope: 
ation, the Cotton Belt has found that its highway sub- 
sidiary, the Southwestern Transportation Company, can 


pick up and deliver freight at a cost substantially less 
than that which has to be paid to contract truckers 
The railways which are now contracting for truck 
service, and those which may expect to do so in the 
future, will be well advised to consider the experience 
of the Southern Pacific and the Cotton Belt. The extra 
services which the railways are offering by means of 


motor trucks are not inexpensive, and reducing these 
expenses means just so much greater chance of profit 


to the railways. Local conditions vary, and what may 
be a good operating policy at one point may be a bad 
one at another. But there should be experiments in 
truck operation to compare the economy and _per- 
formance of owned trucks and contract-trucks, by every 
railroad now using trucks in any kind of freight service. 
The truck-operating policies of the railways should be 
determined by knowledge, not custom. 





Clark Gas-Mechanical Rail Car with Aluminum Body 


Power Rail Car Has Aluminum Body 


High-Speed, mechanical-drive unit is partially streamlined 
and equipped with rubber-cushioned steel wheels 


rail car, provided with an aluminum-alloy body, 

rubber-cushioned steel wheels, and driven by a 160- 
hp. gasoline engine with direct mechanical transmission 
to the front truck wheels, has been undergoing tests on 
Michigan Central tracks in the vicinity of Battle Creek, 
Mich. The body of the car is streamlined in one plane 
only. Rubber is used liberally at several points in the 
car structure and trucks, as well as in the whiels, to 
dampen vibration and noise. Dust is excluded by the 
elimination of ventilators and by the use of stationary, 
double-plate windows, adequate circulation of clean, 


Firs a number of months, a new design of power 


a 


* 


inum Alioy Plates and Shapes Used in the Body 
Construction 





heated air being provided by blower fans. Maximum 
passenger appeal is further assured by attractive exterior 
and interior color schemes, coupled with thoroughly mod- 
ern appointments, lighting fixtures, comfortable seats, 
etc. 

The new car, built by the Clark Equipment Company 
of Battle Creek and called the Autotram, has developed 
speeds up to 85 m.p.h. and is said to make 4% miles on 
a gallon of gasoline, at a total operating cost of 25 cents 
a mile, including 10 per cent depreciation. The car is 
designed to accelerate from zero to 40 m.p.h. in 52 sec. 
and stop from 70 m.p.h. in 1,200 ft, or from 35 m.p.h. 
in 180 ft. In other words, it is expected to meet rail- 
road needs for a rail car which will be not only light, 
but strong, safe and economical to operate, capable of 
rapid acceleration and deceleration, high scheduled speeds 
and, consequently, fitted to provide fast, frequent, low- 
cost service on main or branch lines and thus recapture 
some of the passenger traffic now lost to the railroads. 

The Autotram is a conspicuous attempt to adapt auto- 
motive principles to the requirements of steam railway 
service. It is a radical departure from previous practice 
and the first power rail car to embody the exclusive use 
of Alcoa strong-aluminum alloys in the body construc- 
tion. The car, which is about 60 ft. long and designed 
to accommodate 42 passengers, has a light weight of 
30,000 Ib. As shown in the table, the present aluminum 
body weighs 16,000 Ib., whereas an equivalent body con- 
structed of mild steel would weigh approximately 34,000 
lb. This additional weight of 18,000 lb. would neces- 
sitate using heavier trucks and a heavier and more pow- 
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erful motor, so that the total saving in weight which may 
be credited to aluminum is estimated at 22. 500 Ib. This 
would mean a saving of $1,125 a year, based on a 


transportation or operating cost of 5 cents per lb. per 
year. 


Mechanical Features—Goodrich Composite Wheel 


The Autotram is powered with a special Cadillac 16- 
cylinder, V-type motor which develops 160 hp. at 3,200 
r.p.m. This motor is mounted on four aluminum-alloy 
castings bolted to the car frame. Like all other rotating 
equipment on the car, it is mounted in live rubber in 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Clark Aluminum-Body 
Rail Car 
Data per- 
taining to 
the Clark 
aluminum- 
dy, as 
built 
Number of passengers accommodated 42 
Length of car over the end castings.......... 59 ft. 
Width, overall at eaves 9 ft. 
Height, overall above rail 
Truck centers 
Truck wheelbase 
Wheel diameter 
Weight of body and underframe (estimated). 
Weight of steel trucks (estimated) 
Weight of power plant (estimated) 
Weight of miscellaneous non-aluminum parts... 
Total weight (actual) 
Approximate weight saved by using aluminum. 
Yearly saving in operating cost by reduced 
— (calculated at $0.05 per Ib. saved per 


Estimates 
based on 
equivalent 
mild steel 
construction 


34,000 Ib. 
10,000 Ib.* 


22,500 Ib. 


$1,125 


* Heavier trucks necessary to carry increased car weight. 
+ More powerful and heavier motor — 


order to minimize the transmission of noise and vibra- 
tion to the car framing. 

The drive mechanism utilizes the regular Cadillac 
transmission, but supplements it with a heavy-duty, 
multiple-disc clutch developed by the Clark Equipment 
Company. Behind the Cadillac transmission unit, there 
is a housing containing a bevel gear connecting the trans- 
mission shaft to a vertical shaft leading to the forward 
truck. The vertical shaft terminates on the truck in a 
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Sectional Drawing Showing Goodrich Rubber Inserts RR in the 
Composite Aluminum, Rubber and Steel Wheel 
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Club Seating Arrangement Provided in the First Demonstration 


housing which contains another bevel gear and a dif- 
ferential, from which horizontal drive shafts lead to the 
front and rear axles. All driving is confined to the 
forward truck. 

The two swivel trucks are made of steel in the present 
unit and designed so that the car weight is carried on 
two 4-ft. semi-elliptic, chrome-vanadium springs per 
truck. Rubber inserts are provided to take the side- 
bearing thrust. All axles are supported and rotate in 
Timken roller bearings. 

The wheels used in the Autotram are a patented de- 
sign developed jointly by the Clark Equipment Com- 
pany and the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
In these composite, cushion-type wheels, the rubber 
which provides the resilience is utilized in shear rather 
than in compression as is customary. The wheel centers 
are steel castings which are keyed to the solid axles. 
Two web-plate discs, of %g-in. aluminum alloy, are 
bolted to these castings and four rubber rings are 
clamped between the steel tire flange on the inside of 
the wheel, the aluminum web plates, spacer ring casting 
and a steel clamp ring on the outside of the wheel. These 
are so arranged that the only connection between the 
aluminum web plates and the steel tire is through the 
rubber rings. All surfaces in contact with the rubber 
rings are knurled. The stress in the rubber under a 
wheel load of 8,000 Ib. is only 7 lb. per sq. in., and the 
maximum movement between the tire and axle is only 
Yq in. 

On the left side of the engine compartment there is a 
7.5-kw. 32-volt Kohler generator direct connected to a 
Waukesha engine. This generator provides power for all 
lighting circuits, air compressor, ventilating blower and 
signal motor-generator. It is so located that, by means 
of a hand-operated lever, the engine can be geared to 
the main-engine transmission, thus providing an emer- 
gency power source capable of moving the car at low 
speed in case of failure of the main engine. 

The air compressor is a small electric-powered unit 
and is mounted on top of the air reservoir. The only 
air-operated devices on the car are the brakes, horn, 
cab window wiper, and water-supply system, none of 
which require a large volume of air. 

Automotive-type, internal-expanding hydraulic serv- 
ice brakes with pneumatic control operate on all eight 
wheels. A hand-operated “holding” or “parking” brake 
operates on the main engine shaft extension. 


The throttle control and the brake control are com- 








bined in a unit, the body of which is an aluminum cast- 
ing. A “dead-man control” feature is incorporated so 
that removal of the operator’s hand from the control 
lever is immediately followed by automatic closing of 
the throttle and emergency application of the brakes. 
All control handles are conveniently located. 


Car Body Meets A. R. A. Strength Requirements 


The Aluminum Company of America worked closely 
with the Clark Equipment Company in the development 
and fabrication of the car body, which conforms to 
strength requirements specified by the American Railway 
Association. The box-type, fish-belly center sill, 59 ft. 
6 in. long, is built of strong aluminum-alloy plate and 
shapes, varying in depth from 6% in. at the ends to 
24% in. at the center. The center sill was designed 
primarily to provide a maximum deflection consistent 
with the economical use of material under ordinary static 
lead conditions. As a result, the bending stresses in the 
girder are low, their maximum being 3,160 Ib. per sq. in. 
Under a buffing load of 100,000 Ib., the standard estab- 
lished by the A. R. A. and the post-office department for 
self-propelled cars operated in trains of less than 200,000 
lb. total weight, the maximum combined stress in the 
center sill of the Autotram amounts to only 7,865 Ib. 
per sq. in., representing a factor of safety of more than 
6, based on the ultimate strength of the material. 

Side sills are made from 6-in. by 3%-in. bar and a 
special extruded Z-section. The floor beams are 4-in. 
rolled structural channels, riveted to the center and 
side sills by means of shelf and clip angles. To facilitate 
ease of assembly and obtain a high degree of strength, 
special extruded channels are used for body side posts. 
These channels not only provide the required stiffness 
and strength, but the two flanges on each post permit 
both interior and exterior sheathing to be easily at- 
tached to the same member. The upper ends of the 
side posts terminate at a letter-board angle, which is a 
special extruded section having the proper angularity for 
riveting the roof carlines to it. Door posts at the rear 
of the side entrance doors are of a special aluminum 
sheet. The all-aluminum doors were made by the Mor- 
ton Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

All window framing is made of extruded aluminum 
channels designed to permit easy installation and re- 
moval of the glass. Each window is fitted with two 
plate-glass panes set in rubber, the inside pane being 
shatter-proof. As the car is furnished with controlled 
ventilation, all windows are stationary except two in the 
operator’s cab, which may be opened to permit rear 
vision when backing. Dead air in the double window 
immediately ahead of the driver’s position is artificially 
heated to prevent frost and ice accumulation. All six 
curved windows in the cab are made of double safety 
plate glass and afford over 180 deg. of visibility. 

The belt rail is a 3%-in. by %g¢-in. bar extending in 
a single length between the entrance doors and the rear 
end of the car. Widow ledges and the roof edge anchor- 
age member are special extruded sections. The '%-in. 
side girder plates are of special alloy, this material also 
being used for the engine compartment sides, deck and 
removable hatch cover which is reinforced with ex- 
truded shapes. 

All roof carlines are special extruded channels of 
aluminum alloy in order to permit cold forming to the 
desired contour. They are continuous across the width 
of the car, except at the front and rear. At these points, 
the channels are spliced at the center line so as to con- 
form with the required streamline contour. 

The center and end roof sheets are made of aluminum 
alloy. Annealed metal is required for the end sheets 
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because it is necessary that these be spliced by welding, 
then formed to fit the roof contour. The roof sheets 
are fastened to the carlines and edge molding with small 
rivets. 

Aluminum-alloy sheets are used for the floor, rein- 
forced with 1l-in. by 1-in. by 4-in. angles placed longi- 
tudinally between the floor beams. The drop ceiling 
consists of an angle framework covered with a special 
aluminum-alloy sheet. The partitions are built of ex- 
truded shapes and sheet, and all interior-trim molding 
is also made of extruded shapes. 

By careful preliminary planning, a minimum of shop 
forming work was required in building the body. The 
utilization of especially designed extruded shapes assisted 
greatly in simplifying fabrication and assembly. Fur- 
thermore, all material used in the car was chosen for its 
ease of fabrication, as well as for a high strength-to- 
weight ratio. 

All forming was accomplished without resorting to the 
use of heat and only the simplest metal-working tools 
were required. Hot-driven steel rivets were used in 
most of the assembly work. However, the attachment 
of the interior side sheets, ceiling, partitions and trim 
molding was effected by means of self-tapping steel 
screws. All adjoining surfaces were coated with Albron 
powder-base aluminum paint. All surfaces were hand- 
roughened before painting to provide maximum adhesion 
for the paint. 

The car is insulated throughout, including the par- 
titions, with the American Hair Felt Company’s Dry- 
Zero blanket, held in place by No. 1 Lucas cement. A 
false floor holds the floor insulation in place and also 
provides the smooth underbody fairing which reduces 
wind resistance. 

All interior and exterior lighting fixtures are alum- 
inum. The headlight, made by the Pyle-National Com- 
pany, for example, is enclosed in an aluminum stream- 
lined case. Both cooling system manifolds and the radi- 
ator cover are aluminum castings. The radiator grille 
is built up of streamlined tubing and fittings, all chro- 
mium plated to match the pilot bars. The main water 
reservoir was fabricated by the Aluminum Company of 
America and the aluminum lavatory fixtures were 
furnished by the Dayton Manufacturing Company. 

Included in the club seating arrangement provided in 
the first demonstration car are several types of Alcoa 
aluminum upholstered chairs, designed for maximum 
comfort and light weight. The aluminum tables, with mi- 
carta tops made by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, are inlaid with aluminum. 

The attractive color scheme of the car, finished in 
Duco, comprises a light maroon on the exterior, set off 
by the silver aluminum roof, molding and stripes. The 
predominant light blue tone in the interior walls and 
lower ceiling is contrasted with a slate gray upper ceil- 
ing giving the impression of increased head-room. 


Union Track-Shunting Equipment Installed 


Due to the installation of special equipment developed 
by the Union Switch & Signal Company, the light weight 
of the Autotram is said not to interfere with reliable 
operation of automatic block signals. In the past, this 
lack of reliability of signal operation has been one of the 
chief obstacles to the use of light-weight rail cars, the 
difficulty arising from the fact that the contact resistance 
between wheels and rails may at times be too high to 
permit satisfactory shunting of the track circuits. In 
the case of the Autotram, a high-frequency motor-gen- 
erator set, located in the operator’s cab, supplies current 
to two transformers which have their secondary wind- 
ings connected to pairs of brushes in contact with the 
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wheels at the front and rear of the car. This voltage 
breaks down the high resistance film between the wheels 
and the rails, thus effecting a reliable shunt. Since the 
Autotram’s wheels are of the resilient type, it was neces- 
sary to devise a system of brushes and contact rings to 
carry the high voltage current to the wheel tires. In- 
dicator lamps in the operator’s cab show whether or 
not the signal system is functioning properly. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
ie April 1 amounted to 494,588 cars, an increase of 

18,738 cars as compared with the week before and 
only 50,373 cars less than the total for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. Grain and grain products showed 
an increase of 4,943 cars as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year and increases over the totals 
for the preceding week were reported as to all com- 
modity classifications except coal, coke and livestock. 
Miscellaneous loading showed an increase of 13,371 
cars. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, April 1, 1933 








Districts 1933 1932 1931 
a aa aie ie aikiaiela ewe BRR Ie som 114,934 126,365 166,517 
NE calc Ge nance nie haw ee ee 92,778 108,624 148,392 
POONOEND nce e ec sascesenncvonensens 32,091 32,278 42,051 
I ode ia Oe cay ie algkalelel bis loty 80,439 86,299 120,075 
IN i Saikidaicncas awe we erere sem 57,369 63,374 85,428 
ee Re ee ee 72,032 82,322 103,005 
SERN | oc. 05 obo cece es seineeseuines 44,945 45,699 62,384 
Total Western Districts............+- 174,346 191,395 250,817 
Total Dat POW so 6.86. okies whois ih icsrwanieis 494.588 544.961 727,852 


Commodities 








Grain and Grain Products........... 34,119 29,176 36,706 
RA CEO, oiaie bv aie Sania cies ee een 14,833 16,203 19,499 
co nee ee Tree oe eee 87,650 94.781 118,320 
IE aia ota, c. canig oie ca sal erave wi ace pobre Mieigne Sca'@)e 3,713 4,408 7,678 
POPESE FVOGUCIS. 6c.c.c cine die ciec oe bewine ss 17,059 19,186 31,083 
WN is er en se wee ea Chir oa awienaekis 2,654 2,183 5,569 
I EC, cies a cache end waive Ble ace 159,236 186,489 225,423 
PERCU bn oc vcesek is eectmeencads 175,32 192.535 283,574 
NURI 0 oo renry x Nawal vga arate agate mth aoa mos 494,588 544.01 727,852 
, DB tr ee era 475,850 561.118 738,880 
PSU so) ace ses eel walle niece = Romie 449,712 584,759 741,253 
ME BO sy nae ee peace oe Oe eee 437,813 575,481 733.580 
Be ne ree re reer eye 477,827 559,479 F2s,005 

Cumulative total, 13 weeks.... 6,204,267 7,335,790 9,372.110 


The freight car surplus on March 14 was 691,061 
cars, an increase of 41,431 cars as compared with the 
number on February 28. The total included 372,750 
hox cars, 241,785 coal cars, 33,970 stock cars, and 14,354 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended April 1 
totaled 34,584 cars, which was a decrease from the pre- 
vious week’s total of 948 cars, due almost entirely to a 
reduction in the western division of 1,464 cars of grain, 


although grain loading in the west, was heavier than in 
1932 by 933 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
DS Ee reer eee ee 34,584 18.016 
oe a ear Si leta aeemene 16,418 
a a errr ute xieltats 35,886 16.581 
Ae ee ea ns aon 41,391 23,152 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ie ee errs ee ee ee 430,799 222,253 
2 ae Sere eer ree 282.024 
MU I SMe Sees ssinet coe wen eis 607,836 362.280 
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Rate Hearings Begin A\pril 24 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has assigned its 
freight rate investigation, No. 26,000, for hearing 
on April 24, in Washington, D. C. Division 8 of 

the commission, composed of Commissioners Aitchison, 
Porter and Lee, has been created to conduct the hear- 
ings. Other members will sit with Division 8 as much 
as their other work permits. Members of the commis- 
sion who are unable to sit in the hearing will be kept cur- 
rently informed of the evidence presented and the com- 
mission as a whole will hear argument shortly after the 
close of the hearings, at which time questions of law as 
applied to facts of record may be discussed. 

Division 8 will be assisted by W. V. Hardie, director 
of traffic; M. O. Lorenz, director of statistics; Charles 
S. Morgan, economist ; and F. H. Barclay, C. W. Berry, 
and M. T. Corcoran, examiners. 

The scope of this proceeding is defined by the com- 
mission’s order of March 31, instituting the investiga- 
tion. Relations between particular commodities or be- 
tween particular points under existing rates are not in 
issue. The lawfulness of particular individual rates will 
not be considered and the commission in a notice to the 
public says that rate evidence presented should be clearly 
typical of the general level of rates, in the respective ter- 
ritorial rate groups, on the commodities to which it re- 
lates. The following list enumerates matters which it is 
suggested should be covered by the evidence to be pre- 
sented. This list is not all inclusive ; it is intended merely 
as an indication of matters about which the commission 
wishes to have the facts developed : 

(lL) Are the present freight rates and charges of respondents 

reasonable in the aggregate in the country as a whole or in the 
several territorial rate groups? Are the present general levels 
of freight rates and charges on commodities or descriptions of 
trafic moving in substantial volumes in the country as a whole 
or in one or more of the designated rate groups reasonable? 
_ (2) To what extent are respondents realizing adequate earn- 
‘ngs and assuming the continuance of substantially the present 
level of rates, what are the prospects for the future? The 
answers should be given separately for the various rate groups 
and should cover a representative period of years. The extent 
to which the individual Class I railways have earned their fixed 
charges should be shown for selected representative years. 

(3) Show the volumes of freight and passenger traffic by 
rate groups in each of the years 1921-1922, including cars loaded, 
tons of freight originated, ton-miles and passenger miles and 
ton-miles and passenger-miles per mile of line. Data for 1933 
should be given for as many months as statistics are available in 
comparison with similar periods in the prior years specified. 

(4) To what extent have respondents’ operating expenses 
been reduced (or increased, as the case may be) since January 
1, 1929? Explanations of the changes should include the effect 
of (a) furlough or discharge of employees; (b) reductions in 
salaries and wages or changes in the conditions under which 
employees work; (c) reductions or economies in service; (d) 
curtailment of maintenance; (e) changes in costs of fuel, rails, 
and other principal materials used by railways; (f) more ef- 
ficient operation resulting from improved methods or from the 
substitution of improved machinery and equipment; (g) other 
changes in conditions affecting the cost of operation. 

(5) To what extent have respondents’ taxes and fixed charges 
been reduced (or increased, as the case may be) since January 1, 
1929? 

(6) What is the present condition of road and equipment? 
What expenditure, if any, will be required to restore the road 
and equipment to a satisfactory condition (a) to handle the 
present volume of traffic, and (b) to handle a volume of traffic 
equal to the average of the period 1927-1931? This informa- 
tion should be furnished by rate groups and may also be furnished 
by individual roads. 

(7) To what extent can net income be increased by greater 
economy and efficiency in management, such as less circuitous 
haul‘ng and further pooling of freight and passenger services? 

(8) What changes in rates, increases or reductions, of im- 
portance have been made since January 1, 1929? Only changes 
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Improved Car Accounting and 
Statistics at Lower Costs 


Boston & Maine applies punch card equipment to advantage in 
car accounting and the preparation of operating statistics 


By George F. Glacy 


Comptroller, Boston & Maine 


provement of freight and passenger service on all 

railroads of the country has become the outstand- 
ing feature of the business. It is impossible to assign 
any beginning date to the movement toward better 
facilities, more effective supervision, and more efficient 
methods of train operations, etc. In 1925 an extensive 
program toward improved facilities was undertaken on 
the Boston & Maine and much time and study were 
given to developing more effective supervision and tou 
the application of more efficient train operation. 

The accounting department, co-operating in the study, 
soon discovered a lack of knowledge on the part of our 
operating officers as to the cost of passenger and freight 
operations, gross ton-miles, gross tons per train, gross 
tons per locomotive, gross tons per train-hour, gross 
tons per locomotive-hour, train-miles per train-hour, 
pounds of coal per thousand gross ton-miles, wage costs, 
fuel costs and locomotive repair costs—these last three 
items constituting over 90 per cent of what are called 
out-of-pocket expenses, which mean the direct expenses 
that vary with the volume of traffic. This lack of in- 
formation on the part of our operating cfficers was due 
entirely to the fact that, even though such information 
was readily attainable, the proper statistics had never 
been furnished them in such form and at such time 
as to make them of any value. Yet the necessary daia 
were available from conductors’ wheel reports, yard 
clerks’ interchange reports and train rosters. All of 
these reports had for years been coming into the car 
accountant’s office. 

The business of railroads is to transport persons and 
property from one point to another by the operation of 
trains. The relative efficiency of our management could 
up to this time be measured only by the comparison of 
the results of its operations for different periods and 
also by the comparison of these results with the opera- 
tions of other railroads, mostly by the use of the “operat- 
ing statistics,” so-called, which had their birth during 
federal control. These statistics had their value but it 
was mostly of a historical nature, and it was clearly 
recognized that any railroad management would be un- 
wise if it depended entirely upon them to reach conclu- 
sions and form judgments as to whether it was going 
ahead, standing still, or slipping back in the matter of 
economy or efficiency. 


T e emphasis which is being directed to the im- 


Operating Officers Not Doing Enough “Figuring” 


To the accounting department was assigned the task 
of correlating such information as was shown on records 
being received in the car accountant’s office and from 
records already available in the accounting department 
so that statistics of a somewhat different character could 
be supplied our operating officers daily and weekly, giv- 


ing them a clear and complete picture of their endeav- 
ors, the purpose being to enable them to correct bad 
practices or costly operations as soon as they developed. 
It is hardly necessary to say that concentration of this 
kind will save money and promote efficient operation. 
The transportation officers, especially division superin- 
tendents, were not doing enough “‘figuring’’; the pad and 
pencil had fallen into disuse, not because of any fault 
of theirs, but due to their not being supplied with di- 
visional statistics that were up-to-the-minute. 

The first part of the task of supplying daily operating 
and cost statistics, thus providing a means of intelligent 
and timely supervision, was the establishing of a bureau 
of statistics as part of the accounting department organ- 
ization and the transferring of the car accountant’s of- 
fice, which since its inception had been under the juris- 
diction of the operating department, to the accounting 
department’s jurisdiction. 


Wheel Reports Used for Basic Data 


The Boston & Maine in common with many other 
railroads was using a wheel report with a half sheet 
flap, the flap being used for cut-up slips in the car 
accountant’s office for the purpose of recording car 
movements and preparing per diem reports, the full 
sized wheel reports going to the bureau of statistics for 
use in the preparation of the daily and weekly operating 
statistics. 

It was recognized that the clerical and calculating 
machine effort in preparing car records, per diem re- 
ports and statistics was a more costly operation than was 
warranted. This may have been partly because of the 
fact that here was one report (wheel report) being used 
for two different purposes and entailing clerical effort 
which seemed in a sense duplication of work. Investi- 
gation of methods followed by other railroads in their 
car accountants’ offices and in preparation of statistics 
disclosed that these same conditions existed on practically 
every railroad examined, little or no progress or im- 
provement having been made in the car accountant’s 
work and preparation of operating statistics by the use 
of mechanical accounting machines. 

Fifteen months’ study of this problem has enabled 
the Boston & Maine to revolutionize completely the 
methods followed since 1925 in preparing operating sta- 
tistics and doing the car accountant’s work. In October, 
1932, we installed Powers accounting machines consist- 
ing of: 2 Automatic ~ punches—dual magazine; 6 
Automatic key punches; 1 Summary card punch; 1 In- 
terpreter ; 2 Sorters—non-counting ; 1 Sorter—counting : 
1 7-Unit printing tabulator, 10 sector ; 1 7-Unit printing 
tabulator, 10 sector direct subtraction ; 1 5-Unit print- 
ing tabulator, 10 sector. 

This installation has enabled us to make a payroll 
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saving of $10,000 a year after paying machine rental 
and purchasing punch cards, while at the same time 
giving us a system of accounting embodying many im- 
provements over our old plan and making available sta- 
tistical material of indeterminate value. 

The major advantage of this machine method of car 
accounting and preparation of statistical data over the 
manual method formerly used is worthy of consideration 
here before detailing the method followed in working out 
the mechanical operation of the plan as used by us. 
These advantages are as follows: 


Advantages of New Method 


1. Conductors and interchange clerks are permitted 
to use ditto marks in preparing wheel and interchange 
reports. This reduces their clerical work 40 per cent 
and leads to greater accuracy. 

2. The elimination of the half sheet flap for cut-up 
slips materially speeds up the work. There are no slips 
to become mutilated or lost. 

3. A more accurate and neater car record can be pro- 
duced. Less errors are made in punching cards than 
in entering the car records from cut-up slips. A key- 
punch operator uses the touch system in punching, en- 
abling her to concentrate on the information to be 
punched into the cards, operating at a much greater 
speed than could be maintained under the manual method 
of posting from cut-up slips. By using cut-up slips it 
was necessary for the clerk, first, to find the page in 
the car record book, hunt for a previous entry of the 
movement of the car, find the proper date on which 
entry was to be made and then make the entry. While 
doing this it was very possible to enter records opposite 
the wrong car or under the wrong date or fail to enter 
because the slip was passed up or was missing or was 
mutilated in cutting. The printed record, as produced 
by the printing tabulator from punch cards, is compact 
and easily and faster read, the number of car record 
hooks being reduced to one-third the number of car 
record books necessarv under the manual vlan. This 
saves paper, cost of printing, binders and filing space. 

4. The necessity of a manual car count, whic! 1s ex- 
pensive and at best limited and inaccurate, is entirely 
eliminated. Punched interchanged cards covering re- 
ceipts are sorted by machines at the rate of 425 cards 
per minute and are automatically counted. This count 
may be divided as between system and foreign cars, by 
ownership and by classes of equipment. Count is made 
daily and furnishes accumulated records. 

5. Work in connection with looking up home routes 
is materially reduced. Each day a tabulation of foreign 
cars received is made, cars being listed in strict numerical 
order. This produces a neat record and eliminates the 
necessity of referring to the various car record books 
as under the old system, to look up disposition records. 
This eliminates the necessity of disturbing the car record 
clerks. The home route tabulations are on the disposi- 
tion clerk’s desk, readily available for use. They are 
used daily during the current month, after which the 
reduced number of car record books are used, these 
heing faster, easier to read and require a less number of 
books to handle. 

6. Under the punch card system the work of com- 
piling records is performed daily and not allowed to 
accumulate as is necessary under the manual record 
when peak loads must be handled in a minimum amount 
of time. Under the punch card svstem it is necessary 
to pull cards for foreign cars received to match entries 
on interchange reports for foreign cars delivered. In 
this daily operation if a file clerk fails to find a card 
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covering the receipt record of the car in the foreign 
interchange card file it indicates immediately a short 
receipt—no cards punched or omitted from the inter- 
change report of cars received—or is a result of an 
error in interchange report of cars received or for- 
warded or an error in punching received record card. 
The card file of car records furnishes the answer and 
must be referred to in order to complete the record. 
In other words, if car is reported under wrong owner’s 
mark this will be easy to adjust since cards are filed in 
strict numerical order. 

7. The necessity of transferring records from one 
month’s books to the following month’s for per diem 
accounting purposes was a slow, expensive operation 
and full of inaccuracies. Under the punch card system 
this is entirely eliminated; the transfer is mechanically 
performed through the use of a reproducing punch which 
reproduces with positive accuracy the foreign cars on 
hand and assures accurate records for figuring current 
month’s per diem. The figuring of foreign per diem 
under the manual method was a slow, laborious task 
subject to many errors and requiring for accuracy a 
recheck of each per diem clerk’s work. Under the 
punch card plan a multiple extension operation, abso- 
lutely accurate, does not require any rechecking and 
operates much faster and less expensively than the 
manual plan. 

8. The preparation of per diem reports under the 
manual plan was expensive and slow, requiring on this 
road fourteen days of clerical time each month. Cars 
were not listed in numerical order and cars which earned 
no per diem were not reported. Under the punch card 
plan per diem reports are produced with speed and 
accuracy, listing the cars in proper numerical order. 
It also permits listing of cars received and delivered on 
the same date on which no per diem was earned. Twenty 
hours each month are required for this operation. 

9. The figuring of mileage of private line cars under 
the manual plan required that mileage be figured and 
entered in private line car record books for each car, 
permitting opporiunities for errors both in figuring and 
noting the mileage in the car record books, and later 
in transcribing the mileage statements from record 
books. Under the punch card plan the mileage is 
punched into the cards from conductors’ wheel reports. 
The cards which are used to prepare the private line car 
record books are sorted by classes of equipment, car 
number order for each class, for each owner, and the 
mileage statement prepared on the tabulators. This 
permits making an accurate report showing the cars by 
classes in number order. 

10. Under the manual plan the compilation of car, 
train and locomotive statistics is performed as a sepa- 
rate operation entailing considerable calculating machine 
expense. The number of loaded and empty cars must 
be counted and recorded. The loaded and empty car 
miles, net and gross ton-miles must be accumulated by 
multiplying and accumulating the number of cars, net 
and gross tons for each distance and recording the 
results. 


Statistics a By-Product of Car Accounting 


Under the punch card plan statistics are furnished as 
a by-product of car records and are available for distri- 
bution the day following the receipt of the basic data 
in the car accountant’s office making available for sta- 
tistical purposes the following information: 

1. Daily statement by trains of the number of loaded’ 
and empty cars hauled, loaded and empty car-miles, net 
and gross ton-miles, train-hours. Such information can 
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be secured by individual trains, by direction, by oper- 
ating divisions, by main and branch lines. 

2. Data are available for studies of traffic density. 

The card plan as applied to locomotive statistics 
makes daily available data which indicate how the 
power is being used, subdivided by divisions, main line 
and branch line, by service and as between principal, 
helper and light. These same cards are used to com- 
pile individual locomotive mileage. 


How the Plan Works 


Three reports provide basic details for car accounting 
office records and the preparation of operating statistics 
under the punch card plan: first, freight conductors’ 
wheel reports; second, interchange reports issued at 
junction points; third, pas- 
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with a summary card punch where the first operation 
is to accumulate the loaded and empty car miles, net 
and gross tons and the number of loaded and empty 
cars taken at each station, and when station changes 
the totals for previous stations are punched auto- 
matically into a statistical card (Exhibit C). Freight 
car cards are next tabulated for station left, cards 
having been fanned to bring together all cars dropped 
at each station. Summary “cards are punched for net 
and gross tons and number of loaded and empty cars 
dropped at each point. Summary cards covering 
stations taken and left are fanned together beginning 
with the card for pickup at starting point of train 
and continuing through each station to final drop card 
at end of run. These cards are then run through 





senger conductors’ wheel re- 
ports. 

Freight conductors’ wheel 
reports are mailed direct to 
the car accountant’s office. 
These reports when received 
are edited for accuracy of in- 
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ie ; Exhibit 
similar train movements. At 
the time the wheel report is ' 
° . . . ] 
heing edited a slip is prepared fi 
g ms + '3@00 per ® la ia - @ 2/01 
covering locomotive informa- “i Ad eet 1/2 4 108 4 2 8 |2) 102018 se gi2) 2 718 
: 7 tty 35%, > ye pee a 
tion. Wheel reports and loco- * flame foot Fa »o)': RS): yk: © on ® o 6” os 2 
motive slips are passed to key of ies BG la he aan pt its eS pc siFaPa Fe Seba By 6] 
~ ; i i { ; ; ; | 
punch operators and the fol- Soi5s 56 Se Sal's Solo Saf%s Se 56 %| *o Soh56 Ss So180"%o] | spe 56 6 Salts Sa bo @ ty 58h S Sel 3 
cy ay Seay t oe She : a ok. r SSS oe Poe | 
en is punched 7ai’s 7% 75 7fs u/s 77 ° @ [7% 766 OP) 7 ae e° 8 my tds 
on cards: Sree Se i i oe US. A. POWE ; ¢ : 
“epace ; ie oma sai ik ab a ae a ,  @@ -@. ee ee A + ' 
Freight car card (Exhibit FB eA ‘ ett ee bl 2S al aes 2 
. a 6 66 { % Al? . i {*.3 ar ‘ tod 
.1)—Car initial and number, {@ my es pope's | se torte 
° : 8, 8, #48, 8, 8, B58, 18 %, ' i g.-9,'c.1 5 
kind, loaded or empty, train Op‘ * ‘Pes a" 5 aes jis Mefte Ye Be Septal 
symbol number, date, time — [By% % %[%si%s % %) 251% os 5 % %) Is %: | | ‘ | | | : AEA 
- : P me H ! j i ae. ba 
and station taken, station left,  [Blre % », relte te Meltelte tlh te ae nk re tattapte het tle e vrei erat, 
date and time, miles, net and |[@f, , tke tt, behead Seen eee aa 133 ws | | | sown gent 
et naa EP ee ee 
Locomotive card (Exhibit ; 
B)—Ownership, number, 
date, class of service, prin- Exhibit B 
cipal or helper miles, train 
switching miles, terminal a 
miles, station to station move- : | 
Ps. AE 1244: 1688 
i Ve 


ment, and weight. 
















































































When the above data have * et 3 ee tied af eee | 
been punched on cards, the tins oe _ +O@.. 4 Paths Fata 
t e ; i 
cards are passed through a 6 50156 Wo) 5o Ss F2)50 So Sols So Soi@ So 3 
. . . ; ' 
mechanical interpreter which rei? 7s 757s 74)7s 7s 72) be 75 7517p @@l 2 
° ¢ . nted in U.S. A.| POWERS—7524R] c i s 
rints at the top of each card 1 919% % : nF, 21 oa ~~ re ‘3 
I : is : ya 35 i st % ose 2 rs +o - OO@".% @@ 4 - 
the figure represented by the [oR eee ee ee eee ee ee ee Pete egg he gree ee ae oe ae ap a 
U fof" % ‘et’ *o Tet" oto % 6 "6 6 6 “els “eps % *ef%e *e Tet %6 ["s “o “6 “of's “6 *6.*6f'6 “of 6 
holes punched in each column |}, J. Bee | . 
Die Se 858, 8, TEM, My Sim, 8, 8 Be Rete B18, 8, 8.5%, BiB, &, 8.) 8,08, 8 @, 8, %, 4%, 8, 1%, %, 8, @,4@, 8 $, = 
of the card. Sg! interpreta- [& 5 By | poets 6 es oh ee] 
. Site. 9, 9 49 21%, %% % be 9 9. 19, 9 ty 
tion h as prov ed « f indispens- w | sos "5 5 % s %5 9 195 %s 9519s 919, % Mel, 9 F 3 9 i 95 % 1g S| 
e ' H i 
able value as it suai facili- PE sete ts teite te tye te te! re Mite Malte Me Mele Melhe Me Malte re ME Helhe HM tale He Me Mle Malte 
; O} x : ong Rays i Hy Be A om ay ee a 
tates card reading and the per- w jeite Ss | ‘ Lae LARD LA AS eS OR 3 or oF, 6; t,t, |z, f 
formance of work). & 
. . } 
Freight car cards and cor- 
gy! . Ce a4 
responding wheel reports then 
pass to the tabulator equipped Exhibit C 
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a tabulator equipped with direct substraction and pro- A list on the tabulator is prepared to cover the day’s 
gressive total devices and a tape is printed showing operations showing operating divisions and direction with 
date, train symbol number, station, net and gross tons, trains in numerical order and a total for each listing. 
number of loaded and empty cars handled by train be- Locomotive cards, after being checked against train 
tween stations and total loaded and empty car miles for dispatcher’s roster, are sorted in the same order as are 
train. train cards and are checked against train cards to elim- 
Net and gross tons are multiplied by miles between inate the possibilities of omissions. Light locomotive 
stations shown by use of calculating machine and ac- movements and miles are punched from the dispatcher’s 
cumulated to obtain the total net and gross ton miles roster. The list is then printed on the tabulator in train 
for each train. A master card is then punched for train order with principal and helper locomotives and miles 
totals and after master cards for the day have been made by each train. These two lists run in numerical 
punched they are sorted by train symbol number to order and afford an opportunity quickly to locate the 
separate them by operating divisions and directions, the power used on each train. Locomotive cards are then 
unit figure in train symbol number indicating direction sorted by weights and tabulated list is prepared to show 
and the hundreds figure indicating operating division. the total miles in each class of service and is used to 
compute locomotive ton-mile 
































statistics. 
3| te Sil 5: 10)9 soe) From the master cards 
. » (eR wm} nea 2'2 punched to cover daily opera- 
si ‘| 2 Pan * tions weekly and monthly sta- 
‘4 Sg » '6lSe Se Solteal ‘. tistical information is readily 
a Be fae tee «2 8 obtainable. 
“3 ‘eause EE Interchange reports pass to 


key punch operators im- 
mediately upon receipt in the 
office and card (Exhibit D) 
is punched for each card ap- 
ae pearing thereon, showing the 

oe car initial and number, kind, 
nl loaded or empty, date, time 
and station received at or de- 
—_—i livered. Two cards are 
Exhibit D punched through the use of 
dual magazine key punches 
for each foreign car received 
and a single card is punched 
for private and home cars 





as : 
G¥Osliva 3NIVW GRY NOASOS 


INTERCHANGE ano PER DIEM CARD 
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ta ty te by Fafa BaP te tos fp fs tn ta fty Ue Padts ty ! 


2 3 242 2 ‘gpl stts ta Fats hs 1a 4a Tals tas - : Mees ——— Ms nace 
Cer Number Days fy} Road Car Number Daves 4 Road Cas Number Days received. T wo Cat ds are 
ed et ea er) ear) WD ee ered Breet Ad ee eed es es yO punched for home cars de- 
Fe 5a 56 56 Sapo SolSel%e 96 So hho 56 Se.Se Sofi Fatt Se Se SofSe 56 Sa Se SofSo Safe livered off line and one card 





is punched for foreign and 
private cars delivered. Inter- 
change count of cars received 
and delivered is made from 
these cards by using sorting 
machine equipped with card 
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~ 7g sere ts cies 8 hee eff Petebhe He Pete Pbts by tir Bee Fite He he H, FI, HEE, counters for each pocket. 
~ sAuqy s957WANy Ty pry Pe tA aoquiny 165 peoy Pe Agcy goquiny 38S prow ts rAtgy soquirtyy 38g) proy ar rr a a ‘ 
AT By ahey Ze la Sa Tape Be Sake eb Sshea Ce See Sikes Se Sefeaben Shee Sa Su Te Fahey Zs CaP Mee Cele ea Fe Fe Tels Se Sahee The duplicate cards punched 


are used for per diem pur- 
poses. After interchange 
count a daily list in numerical 
Exhibit E - order is prepared on tabulator 

of all cars received which is 

ane used for a quick home route 

































































































































































<lreee 4113114 : ne ee on cars delivered 
FESR GS ca ae a tabu ated list is made of 
my | Sate ie a ge Bile alae a foreign railroad cars and 
3 P23 Fy 3 3 es Pe 3, 3, 4%: 3 3 i, 3 sy byt3, 3 . ° . ° 
nite ll ah ote OL aS as "|." *)* 4gi used in pulling per diem cards 
}'o Dye fo 56 SefSo 5s Ss SeiPe %o %e Sn]5s So Se So ‘ So 5s Sel*s So Se So's a3 for use in preparing per diem 
%% 3s 7% *s 7 %, 1%, Vs % Fy ty, *y ar a 7, zy Ty 7 % 7 1, 3, a %, ¥y 7s 9 %s 7, 7, 7? 2% 7¢@ 1% % t, 2s % . % 4 reports. 
Pt 2 Some eae : Car records. Freight car 
%, + y 9, vy y % $ Y > . S . c 
43 ue ~ 
Eee ee eee Cet tee ni eR AE Hih Nite ae Tipuie te hietett ee tc) «cards, after release from sta- 
«fe “eps “6% OR eG “eG PG “elo oe 6 OS 6b i $ = x. ae 
~ : 3a $,. 8, $43; 8, 9, 8,18, 8, 8, B18, 8, 8, 6 ie, Bie, 9.13, 8, 8, 8 42 me 8 ats 8, tis, @, 2 Bs tistical work, and the inter- 
ar) 8. #, 8, Bs, 8, «13,8, é ’ SaaS Saka Sigh id Wiad Meter Bay Salad hd 2 ba Mad 4 4 
PAN ree Seas OR eS Matt Ms Lay flip oe Salis Grote Saath t ‘8 change cards for both received 
a |*5 feet Ne Tape Ss SI SO ee eee et ni Pe it and delivered cars are sorted 
G He Hee He Me MEME Me + it, pik thr; rere ate = 3 t. ae *, rer tts ‘; ies +, 4 ‘ th, 1%, reo eae" together daily by car number 
Whey a, beg By ty tabte Recta Espen Ye ee Ecfen ey ee Zale oy ee he Ey ee Site Cette tee Gd ty trey ty ley Ey and ownership and filed in 
< : : card cabinets, properly in- 
ss dexed, for current reference. 








The interpretation previously 
Exhibit F mentioned permits quick read- 
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ing of these cards so that no delay is being experienced in. 
furnishing record information. At the close of the month 
cards are taken from cabinets and sorted by dates and 
numbers for permanent printing of car record. This 
permanent record shows all of the information on the 
interchange card (Exhibit D) and the first 36 columns 
on freight car card (Exhibit A). By having all of this 
information printed in the permanent record it will be 
readily seen that this record carries all of the informa- 
tion usually asked for when time records of car move- 
ments are requested, thereby eliminating the necessity 
for reference to interchange and wheel reports for such 
information. It is also possible to reduce the number of 
record books necessary, inasmuch as there is no waste 
space, the record of one car being followed immediately 
by that of the next car in numerical order. 

Per Diem. Transfer card (Exhibit D) is punched 
automatically to cover each foreign railroad freight 
car on line at the close of the month to establish per 
diem for following month. These transfer cards are 
reproduced from received interchange cards already 
punched and verified as being on hand. These transfer 
cards are sorted into file by car number, regardless of 
ownership. Interchange cards for cars received the 
first day of the current month are sorted in with the 
transfer cards. The list of foreign railroad cars de- 
livered previously mentioned, is used as the medium to 
pull from this file the transfer or receipt card to cor- 
respond with the car reported delivered off line the 
first day. Cards pulled for day are sorted by date re- 
ceived and run through key punch to gang date of de- 
livery and number of days on line. After this operation, 
cards are sorted by ownership and filed. This same 
procedure is continued daily and completed cards filed 
by roads. Each day cars open on check list (no receipt 
card having been located in file) are immediately investi- 
gated and error slips are sent to junction points for inter- 
change corrections. By this method errors are handled 
currently and are not permitted to accumulate. When 
correction reports are received, cards are punched for 
correct car initial and number and cards for wrong 
cars are pulled from the file. In reporting per diem to car 
owners, cards are sorted in numerical order and tabulated 
on prescribed per diem form. These forms are made up 
in rolls with printed original, carbon and blank sheet for 
copy, thereby saving considerable time in preparation of 
report. The tabulator accumulates column, sheet and 
grand total for each per diem account. 

Duplicate interchange cards punched for home cars 
delivered off line are pulled from list used for a quick 
home route record and are filed when receipt date and 
number of days off line are punched. At close of month 
cards are sorted in numerical order and tabulated to show 
total per diem earned on each car away from home line. 
Per diem earnings as reported on per diem reports re- 
ceived from foreign railroads are punched on card (Ex- 
hibit F) showing month, road, car number and number 
days per diem earned. Cards are sorted in numerical 
order and tabulated to show roads reporting per diem 
earned and total for each car. This list is checked 
against the list previously made showing total per diem 
due and any discrepancies noted are checked against the 
printed record of junction movements off line punched 
from junction slips received daily. 

Private Mileage. Freight car cards for private line 
accounts after listing for permanent record are tabulated 
to show line number, car number, kind of car and total 
loaded and empty miles earned on each car with grand 
total for each account. Cards covering railroad refriger- 
ators on a mileage basis are handled in a similar manner. 
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Passenger Car Cards. Wheel reports issued by pas- 
senger conductors pass to key punch operators and cards 
(Exhibit F) are punched showing car initial and num- 
ber, kind, loaded or empty, train number, station to 
station move and miles according to class. When wheel 
reports for the day are completely punched, cards are 
sorted by divisions and train numbers and the list is 
run on tabulator to show operations by divisions. Cards 
are then released for passenger car records and are 
sorted by ownership and filed. At the close of the 
month, a permanent record is run and foreign passenger 
car cards are tabulated for mileage earnings to report to 
car owners. 

The same locomotive card (Exhibit B) is used for 
passenger locomotives and complete information is 
punched on the card as for freight locomotives with the 
exception of weight. These cards are sorted by divisions 
and train numbers, and tabulated. Master cards are 
punched for daily totals for both car mileage and Icco- 
motive miles. 

Operating Statistics by States 

Where requirements of public service commissions 
necessitate the filing of operating statistics by suc! 
states, this information is procured in a very simple 
manner. Statistical cards already punched and described 
previously are sorted and used for this purpose. 

3efore the adoption of the above punch card system 
could be made effective it was necessary that codes he 
set up to give certain information which had to be 
punched in the cards and rearrange our station and sid- 
ing symbols in order that full number symbols might be 
in use. 

This plan makes for savings and amplification in the 
settlement of per diem accounts. The punch card plan 
of operation eliminates entirely the use of cut-up slips 
which at the present are being forwarded to the car 
owners where they are sorted and entered in the system 
car record books. 

The road delivering a foreign car at a junction cther 
than the home junction punches at one operation two 
cards from the interchange report of cars delivered. One 
set of cards could be sorted in car number order, tabu- 
lated in detail and sent with the tabulation to the car 
owners. This would provide the owners with the proper 
junction record, and a record identical with that re- 
tained by the delivering road. The card would then he- 
come the car record for the car owner and at the end 
of the month would appear in the printed car record. 
Inasmuch as the car owner’s' record would then be the 
same as the delivering road’s record, better per diem 
accounting would result. There would be less tracers 
and corrections and adjustment notices. This ex- 
change of punch cards would permit economy and sim- 
plification. 


ALTHOUGH THE ITALIAN STATE RAtlways estimate that the 
amount of traffic carried by motor trucks is about one-tenth 
that carried by all the railroads, the latter have so far confined 
their efforts to meet this competition to improvements in train 
service and reductions in rates, according to recent reports 
received by the United States Department of Commerce. Some 
of the measures taken by the State Railways in this regard are 
increasing the number of fast trains, motor trains on secondary 
lines, pick-up and delivery services, a fast “express package’ 
system, and tie-ups with motor carriers for localities not 
served by trains. Among the tariff measures taken to meet 
the new competition are reductions granted to tourists, issuance 
of special tickets for circulation within specified areas, reductions 
in week-end tickets and on those for excursion trains. In the 
case of merchandise, lower rates are allowed to certain firms 
which agree to ship a fixed number of full carloads. 
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Railway Inventories Reduced 


by Almost $450,000,000 


Fifty-eight per cent reduction of capital in materials sets new 
record for management and clears path for purchases 


ITH the co-operation of the railroads, the Rail- 

way Age has again succeeded in compiling un- 

usually complete figures on the volume of ma- 
terial and supplies carried in stock and consumed by the 
railroads. Based on these data, which comprise re- 
ports of the conditions on more than 150 railroads, in- 
cluding practically every class I railroad, it is estimated 
that the railroads of the United States had a $320,000,- 
000 inventory of unapplied stock on January 1, 1933, 
while subsequent reports indicate a further reduction of 


Table 1—Materials and Supplies on Hand, All Railroads in U. S. 


Per Cent Per Cent 


of Op. of Op. 

On Hand Reduction Rev. Exp. 

June 20; W911... GARR SSeeO hw eee 8.6 12.4 
June 30, 1912..... 246,790,000 +$1,858,000 8.5 12.1 
Jane 30, 1953... 300,601,000 +53,811,000 9.4 13.4 
June 30, 1914..... 278,940,000 23,661,000 8.9 12.2 
june 30, 29%5....... 248,888.000 30,052,000 8.4 11.9 
June 30, 1936..... 303,827,000 +54,939,000 8.8 13.3 
Dec, 31, F916..... 333,361,000 +29,534,000 9.0 | 
Dee: oi, FITZ. 00% 514,051,000 +180,690.000 12.5 17.6 
Dec. 31, 1918..... 641,759,000 +127,708,000 12.9 15.8 
Rec. 31, FSIS. ...-. 608,527.000 33,232,000 11.6 13.5 
Dec. 31, 1920..... 767,267,000 +158,740,000 $2.3 12.9 
Dec. 38, TO28 s.63. 676,125,000 91,132,000 12.0 14.4 
DR... Bhs TIS2 sce: 556,260,000 119,865,000 9.7 12.3 
Dec. 31, 1923..9.. 693,078,000 +136,818,000 10.8 13.9 
Dec. 31, 1924. 569,690,000 123,388,000 9.4 12.3 
mec, 24, 8925.....% 535,126.000 34,564,000 8.6 iS 
Dec. 31, 1926... 561,007 ,000 +25,.881,000 8.6 11.8 
biec.. 33, 4927......: 532,063,000 28,944,000 8.5 11.4 
Bec. 3t, 1926...... 478,625,000 53,438,000 r 4 10.6 
Dec. 31, 1929..... 477,051,000 1,574,000 7.5 10.4 
Dec. 31, 1930....... 437,375.000 39,676,000 8.2 11.0 
pec, 32, W951 ....:.. 379,992,000 57,373,000 8.9 11.5 
Dec. SU, F952... 320,050,000 59,942,000 10.2 1 


approximately 
The inventory 
the amount of 
year previous 


18 


Per Cent 
So 


$10,000,000 in 


this total since 


January. 


on January 1 was $59,492,000 less than 
capital tied up in unapplied materials the 
and $477,217,000, or over 58 per cent. 
less than the working capital so impounded at the end 
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Relation of Annual Inventories to Annual Railway Operating Revenues 
and Expenses 
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Comparison of Total Book Value of Materials and Su 
i 


on Hand as Reported in Corporation Balance S 


of 1920. 
267 ,000. 


1930 1932 


At that time inventories amounted to $766.- 


The reduction of almost $450,000,000 which has oc- 


Table Il—Materials and Supplies on Hand—Class | Railroads, 


January 1, 1933* 

I‘rogs, switches, crossings and parts................ 
i ee ES sense 
Teme: DOOM Ad SUDUTRES <5 <x ic nsce ice cin tines ag 
Interlocking, signal, telegraph and telephone material 
Cement, cast pipe, roofing, etc 
Bridge and building lumber 
Switch ties 
RENE RD area Saath ce tara ae ng ns pei inl cla wee 
Iron bridges and structural steel............... 
Rail, new and second-hand 


Water and fuel handling and work equipment material 


Chemicals for timber 


eee Fe WE WE, Qi Bk sick ho oes Sse nies 


CS, A. AMNION, os 6a. hws <sw ls as aisione wee 
Springs, car and locomotive 
Boiler tubes, dry pipes, €tC...... 0. ise eseeese 

te ee ee a a ge ee ee 

ee Se eee 
Forgings, locomotive and car 
Castings, locomotive and car 


Brass castes and bearings... ..:...00000.600¢scc0cseeeese 
\ur-prake muterial, €x. hos@...05 0.6006 .0000.. 
LGQOOMIOUIWE ABDMANOES o.o.6 oo. ccoe cc cose sncieeee's 


Passenger-car trimmings 
Electrical materials 
OMEN, I Nctancrsrens, 4 craters wea) ess wee area we Fi ws 
RERUNMNMREN I NUN aa conc 9-5 esas -S 9 a's 10 ia wiWT AK are RIO 
WUE. MREUO  UUO occ sian 90h, 0 0 & 6 wee 00 
lumber for cars and locomotives... .....+..0.ssec0s 
Machinery, boilers, trucks and other materials........ 
Total M. of E 


Train and station supplies, grain doors, etc........ 
Lubricating and illuminating oils, packing, ete... 

Fuel for locomotives, stations and cars 
Commissary supplies 


Total Transportation  ...<06.6. 6003005. 
Piping and _ fittings........... 
Hand tools and hardware 
oo eB Se eer reeree 
Glass, chemicals, paint supplies, etc 
Stationery and printing 
scrap 


Common to All Departments 

Grand Total 

* Estimated by 
sentative roads, 





the Railway Age on the 
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000 


4.300.000 


000 


000 


00.000 
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000 
00 
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Road 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown............. 
ee ee ee ee 
ES re rnbak eed sense een Cede Gees 
et a eR nnn weime cad te ones é 
Atlanta & West Point Lines! ........... 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast .......... . 
divenen cess esenese 
ee en Ce os sco e se mmelenee 
RE re err 
Danger & Asroostock «.........-ccccsecees 
Belt Railway of Chicago ..............+- 
Deeeeeees & BOO Erie. occ ccc. cccccccens 
NE EE EE bac ccccecevececcessetoe 
ee LO PTT ere Cre cok 
Burlington-Rock Island .............-+-+--- 
Cmte GE GORPM occ cc Se ctccevrsccece 
ee FS OD Beer eee ee 
CE WENO ccc cerduececccecccesees 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......6---seeeeeeeees 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..... ......--- 
Chicago & Illinois Midland ............-- : 
Chicago & North Western .....--..--++- 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ........--- 
Chicago Great Western........+-+.+-++- 
Chi., Ind. & Lowis........-eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pi. cceceeeccccceens 
Chicago, R. I. & P. Lines....... Sa ie 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & O..........-.-.- 
ee eine Law ee REE OEE REE EO KS 
Colorado & Southern........+..0++-++ee: 
Columbus & Greenville.............ee0e8 
Delaware & Hudson......cccccccsccccess 
Del., Lack. & Western....c.seeeeeeeeees 
Denver & Rio Grande Western........... 
Denver & Salt Lake..cccccscccccccccsece 
Detroit & Mackinac. .ccocceccees ee 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line............. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton............+++- 
Duluth) ames & Northern........ ee 
Duluth; Shore & Atlantic............. 
Duluth, Wien ES be. gi0-6eepen awe 
Elgin, doliet rere 
Pi ST ccc eceveereernxseecereeye 
OE rrr re 
GE ME GE WUONET Rc ccc cc ccceccesecs é 
Fort Worth & Denver City.............. 
eke caged eebk cen eh ee ge meee 
CE BE NEED, co nscececesestaccsveee 
a SO eee 
aa hee edn nnewen meeene 
ee ES aac 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ............ aes 
Illinois Central System ...............-- 
ee eS reer 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming ............. 
Lemigh & Hudson River .......cccccccees 
RG © WOW BMGIAN 2c ccc cc sccccns 
Dee tn hal ar 
DC Ce PE ccctecccecscanceses 
Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas ...........- 
 ) PED, vc recs ese ese wsoeree 
DED wreerCeseteteeesste seems’ 
SO PR er eee 
Minneapolis & St. Louis .............--- 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. Marie... ....-.eeee. 
ee, eee 
Missouri & North Arkansas ..........-.. 
NN EET TCE, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .......--.--++eees 
DE MEE dee cceedeesccocceesetene 
Cee CGE BONS? ccccccccecccoccccos 
International-Great Northern eta aris 
Mobile & Ohio ........ EEA ee 
Monongahela ...cccsccccccccccsscccccens 
i cet e dee deen ener ey res +40 es 
Nashville, Chat. & rere ree 
Nevada Northern ........---0++--05> a 
New Orleans Great Northern .. ........- 
EO EE ae 
Indiana Harbor Belt.........----esee> 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie...........-.--- 
New York, Chicago & St. L. ........-- 
New York, New Haven & H.......--..+- 
New York, Ont. & Wostern........c00 
Norfolk & Western .......---:eeeeeeees 
Wortalic SemtherM onc ccc cece cccccvccese 
Molsthern PAC cccccccccccccccccwcces 
Northwestern Pacific ......--+.e+e+eeeeeee 
haan ek aEKEMCetRNersannereeees 
ED ik aa ars che hg tne RE ee Gee : 
—  cetieena pads awesse eee a 
Pittsburg & Shawmut ......-...+--ee “6 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 
PittsWturgh & West Virginia 





Reading System ......-..ceescceesceeees 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac 

PE i965 cL RekeeeNebeeeeereneeoeees 
St. Louis-San Fran, Lines*........-..--- 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines............ 
OE EE reer re 
San Diego & Arizona.........--e+seeeees 
Southern System® ..........5--22eeeeeee 
Southern Pacific-Pacific Lines ... ....... 


SIncludes W. of Ala. 





2Includes C. & E.; N. 


RAILWAY AGE 





Table I1l1—Materials and Supplies Used 





April 15, 1933 








Locomotive Fuel Cross Ties » and Relay 
On Hand On Hand Months’ On Hand 
Used, 1932 Dec. 31 Used, 1932 Dec. 31 Stock Used, 1932 Dec. 31 
$56,824 $965 6.3 $41,935 $4,534 1.3 $1,819 $5,103 
882,773 20,482 8.5 339,228 95,841 3.4 52,877 113,245 
321,674 7,658 8.6 134,491 96,995 8.7 12,854 29,040 
10,110,641* 2,609,338* 93.5 1,929,601 5,964,667 37.2 1,412,806 3,058,515 
174,527 7,858 2.0 44,060 305,329 83.0 22, 76,820 
2,737,983 554,037 74.0 1,152,690 564,336 5.8 929,474 2,199,035 
114,459 7,352 23.3 598: 56,789 7.9 41,408 126,919 
5,118,308 232,160 16.5 1,836,801 2,941,476 19.4 1,807,128 2,902,455 
379,890 133,201 128.0 134,622 144,011 12.8 184,830 70,699 
1,799,510 78,745 16.2 335,647 181,203 6.5 224,009 149,991 
3,267,051 144,385 16.2 364,506 2,164,560 71.5 454,369 479,826 
,490 ,024 45.5 5,624 78,592 169.0 389 534,164 
809,393 38,713 17.4 213,123 150,331 8.5 77,843 175,016 
1,907,209 31,845 6.1 211,233 296,164 16.8 200,608 276,797 
513,788 11,344 8.1 193,089 90,298 5.6 55,816 125,224 
3,222,184 296,514 33.8 590,650 511,287 10.3 2,030,623 1,045,450 
825,321 25,989 11.4 233,169 76,431 3.9 2,956 59,585 
110,389 1,794 5.9 18,257 2,842 13 1,580 4,018 
4,800,500** 398,317** 30.4 1,717,287 2,190,405 15.3 356,541 1,084,392 
4,372,275* 285,813* 240 1,767,926 2,429,059 16.7 587,264 1,314,232 
1,401,642 30,300 7.9 545,036 20,179 0.5 140,580 4,978 
5,533,416* 329,261* 21.6 2,653,080* 2,890,479* 13.1 1,422,872 623,391 
4,779,759 286,969 22.0 502,669 1,527,151 36.5 179,682 289,571 
1,398,779 83,4 21.8 543,699 "157,905 3.5 322,463 161,862 
127,159 3,040 “7 153,436 135,242 10.6 40,116 108,232 
392,573 39,877 37.0 121,337 113,587 11.2 163,142 135,099 
54,212 716 4.8 47,018 1,440 0.3 366 1,766 
1,635,360 598,129 133.0 538,525 532,405 12.0 545,884 280,679 
3,863,172 146,694 13.8 368,928 234,995 73 580,308 177,175 
953,455 31,924 12.2 601,796 385,374 TF 53,225 622,270 
52,250 5,740 40.0 28,827 22,596 9.6 2,953 15,697 
7,236 2,281 10.8 21,343 44,808 25.2 3,906 20,477 
180,699 2,335 4.7 94,028 79,055 10.2 5,472 73,338 
352,286 197,602 175.0 17,361 388,914 27.0 7,336 142,070 
207,170 125,307 220.0 56,788 15,591 3.3 4,992 30,648 
412,228 8,745 25.4 131,219 ""”27,652 7.1 """27,154 *” 412,485 
4,025,577 127,315 11.6 1,331,075 537,811 4.8 2,045,199 382,982 
339,553 5,944 92.0 74,406 14,081 2.2 23,039 196,559 
247,545 24,261 35.6 88,752 75,201 10.1 154,560 30,999 
338,784 11,600 12.5 111,201 55,098 6.0 48,399 36,214 
87,258 1,559 6.5 46.427 6,450 1.6 3,279 4,577 
1,014,574 54,892 19.5 346,018 70,256 2.4 79,968 530,932 
4,446,298 808,009 66.5 1,499,180 842,982 6.8 964,728 752,151 
07, 13 20.8 87,556 58,583 8.0 12,843 69,604 
163,851 2,459 5.5 74,765 11,489 1.3 9,133 64,382 
5,095,966 198,224 14,2 875,128 1,365,897 18.7 449,165 1,198,014 
paula 335,705 ite ere 307,409 aro ee 71,778 
33,908 27,769 300.0 24,539 21,361 10.4 193 27,415 
116,769 3,536 ‘3 10,652 4,744 5.3 32,498 7,600 
2,780,215T 87,5847 5 257,915 278,459 13.0 425,161 266,386 
114,029 i 3 146,167 136,434 11.1 14,994 59,997 
26,372 899 4 49,060 18,824 4.6 3,414 4,736 
2,723,662 138,349 8 1,133,991 2,501,741 26.5 896,924 1,466,306 
821, 776 39,418 7 139,213 171,923 14.7 307,847 246,52 
494, 606 18,348 3.4 200,837 109,430 6.2 19,368 147,024 
1,878,484 169,676 32.6 886,472 445,339 6.0 94,338 634,054 
"519* 4,972* 5.2 16,225* 1,853* 1.3 3,786 16,477 
82,118 1,897 8.4 28,262 1,314 0.5 eee” «= * eeaiater 
1,358,551 478,933 128.5 453,993 912,879 24.2 105,216 198,235 
4,300,145 528,579 40.5 1,029,864 828,754 9.7 821,167 539,609 
464,009 190,257 149.0 297,009 210,806 8.5 148,272 128,286 
511,368 20,204 14.4 199,049 9,766 0.6 59,122 36,381 
55,505 706 4.7 13,592 1,230 1.1 2,967 22,063 
681,357 61,207 32.6 487,402 348,900 8.5 40,031 175,561 
48,692 4,103 31.0 20,846* 21,101° 12.1 1,960 9,748 
67,243 212 1.1 30,942 29,787 11.5 4,272 7,077 
waaite 733,729* naa eeawen 5,635,391* a enka 2,818,730 
1,858,564 40,843 8.0 395,904 761,731 23.2 741,553 129,249 
3,535,909 474,344 49.0 944,438 724,516 9.2 354,480 524,087 
725,626 72,500 36.4 175,520 49,843 3.4 104,361 32,543 
Caen 124,597 ta, “evens . Cie ke CO enwece 147,891 
3,698,215 306,231 30.0 1,110,036 1,522,244 16.5 158,090 861,723 
234,485* 40,711* 63.5 413° 16,541 5.3 11,834 136,933 
14,162,645 466,529 12.0 2,303,411 7,478,122 39.0 1,293,606 1,982,924 
769,047 32,279 15.4 1,435 23, 23 93,292 5783 
1,804,103 113,344 23.0 635,837 407,795 7.9 4,800 271,038 
37,427 1,7 17.2 20,220 3,008 1.8 18,429 17,922 
52,273 eueaian ee 38,215 3,226 10.1 18,239 19,486 
46,572 4,000 31.4 25,362 1,551 0.7 11,412 26,632 
3,535,399 64,551 6.6 203,486 730,244 43.5 228,178 805,623 
399,000 51,030 46.8 142,092 101,236 8.5 0,686 56,965 
2,797,062 136,240 17.8 1,677,839* 365,642* 2.6 292,772* 218,352* 
522,879 743,206 520.0 202,161 413,412 24.5 19,358 588,897 
2,023,480 5,040 15.3 908,274 384,847 5.1 447,070 541,981 
4,632,719 179,434 14.2 3,333,475 947,694 3.4 701,352 799,728 
10,148,100 1,786,057 57.2 1,364,441 1,085,553 9.5 1,463,728 4,872,643 
* All steam fuel * All ties * All rail 
** All coal 
+ Includes gas for locomotives. 
J. & N. ¥.; N.Y. S. & W. *Includes B. S. L. & W.; N. O. T. & M.; St. L. B. & M.; S. A. 
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and Carried by Class | Railroads in 1932 


Miscellaneous—Less Scrap 
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—_— 


Used, 1932 


$102,133 
1,055,321 
376,139 
15,597,950 
195,856 
4,464,697 
128,683 
19,140,759 
651,262 


1,750,205 
5,280,768 
43,859 
964,952 
3,014,832 
490,752 
7,122,137 
1,131,618 
258,954 
8,460,649 
13,277,967 
1,371,158 
9,363,889 
6,421,069 
1,721,651 
346,012 
603,514 
128,819 
3,320,245 
5,073,144 
2,331,103 


216,299 
586,685 
177,496 


752,790 
7,732,076 
674,557 
539,060 
500,248 
119 785 
1,696,879 


31,701 


4,038,533 
1,190,491 
943,201 
1,862,450 
55,035 


3,098,340 
8,256,588 
1,382,178 


seeeee 


1,156,151 


13,279 
5,017,434 
"383.398 
4,469,104 

918,797 
4,702,958 
7,720,107 

12,353,816 


. Includes B. 





On Hand 
Dec. 31 
$75,304 
419,711 
238,031 
6,932,150 
358,483 


eeeeee 


1,736,665 
12 


7,165,076 
531,242 


962,622 
2,545,531 
106,572 
441,464 
1,308,388 
85,953 
2,034,899 
485,050 
214,219 
4,247,486 
4,072,451 
530,999 
4,885,974 
3,919,217 
632,596 
269,908 
199,005 
111,190 
1,444,416 
1.222,667 
1,536,305 


eee eee 


118,861 
73,467 
370,026 
541,557 
247,554 
920,567 
1,545,715 
1,156,393 
327,170 
358,801 
52,503 
952,920 
51,140 
254,684 
4,495,598 
709,682 
116,729 
58,856 


1,012,789 
534,186 
1,491,913 
57,157 


1,373,458 
4,187,811 
432,505 


119,290 
761,642 
61,444 
41,798 
20,792,130 


567,312 
3,410,625 
3,608,996 

303,642 

17,406,598 


271,236 
2,292,306 
1,018,725 
1,447,178 
3,466,713 
5,885,998 
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Total 


Used, 1932 


$202,711 
2,228,201 
845,158 
29,051,000 
437,134 


534 
27,902,996 
1,350,604 


4,109,372 
9,366,694 
82,321 
2,065,311 
5,333,883 
1,253,446 
12,983,594 
2,303,065 
389,180 
15,334,978 
20,005,432 
3,458,416 
18,973,258 
11,883,170 
3,986,592 
666,725 
1,280,566 
231,415 
6,040,014 
9,885,552 
3,939,581 
154,559 
182,707 
496,500 
963,668 
446,446 
1,323,392 
15,133,927 
1,111,556 
1,029,917 
998,632 
256,749 
3,137,440 
231,317 
558,894 
15,796,665 


7,857,663 
644,821 
136,898 

8,793,110 

2,459,329 

1,658,013 

4,721,744 
107,566 


5,016,102 
14,407,764 


2,301,470" 


271,334 
2,364,941 

114,581 

197,414 


5,972,257 
12,544,366 
2,119,651 
701,205 
14,711,876 
563,693 
70,632,357 
3,152,370 
4,287,021 
195,366 
216,138 
8,984,499 
985,176 
9,236,779 
1,663,195 
8,081,783 
16,387,653 
25,330,085 


®Includes F. W. & R. G. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


Scrap 


on Hand 


Dec. 31 
$1,925 
23,533 

4,591 

306,834 

12,121 


757,191 


eeeeee 


eeneee 


see eee 


133,375 

3,701 

1,555,638 
32,8 


113,459 
6 


190,457 
727,456 


* Rail only 
®Includes A. G. S., C. N. O. 


Total 
on Hand 
Dec. 31 
$88,170 
672,814 
376,389 
18,871,506 
76 


276,729 
13,437,327 
886,757 
233,816 
830,114 
1,393,968 
5,346,308 
773,827 


341,770 
2,446,423 
560,197 
101,213 
9,342,132 
1,470,655 
237,379 
808,990 
2,747,053 
81,774 


87,6 
30,621,097 
394,157 
2,044,890 
2,378,808 


5,522,138 
14,357,707 
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Decrease 
from 
Prev. Yr. 

$7,911 
206,694 
152,349 
3,201,523 
+55,787 
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A... Re Y. 
Alton 

Ann Arbor 

A, T. & S.. ¥. 


a. we, %. 

B. & O. 

Bangor & Aroos. 
Belt Ry. of Chic. 


X & L. E. 

B. & A. 

B. & M. 

B.-R. I. 

C. of G. 

c. of N. Ff 

CS. ¥, 

ce = 

c.. a m2 

c. 2 i. 

Cc. & N. W 

ny a ae 

C. & 

Cc. £. & Ss, 

Cc. B.S. © & P. 
C2). & 
C. St. P. M. & O. 
Clinchfield 

Cc. & S. 

CC. & <5. 

D. & H 

D. L. & W. 
D&G W. 
De eT. 

D. & M. 

DB @ TT. -S. ds 
D,. 2. a’ 

D. M. & N. 
b..S..S. & Ae 
DW... &. 2. 
26 

F ric 

oe oe 

F. S. & W. 

F. W. & D. C. 
Georgia 

Ga. & Fla. 
GS 2 We. 
G. N. 
G. B. & W. 
G. M. & N. 
a C....2 
LS. & I. 
L & H. RB. 


N.Y. C. & St. L. 
N. Y. N. H. & H. 
N. ¥..0. & W. 


nr. 
Rutland 
St. L.-S. F. Lines 
St. L. Sw. Lines 
a a = 

S bb. & A. 

Sou. 

S. P.-P. Lines 


> a SR. Bes we. A, 





Virginian 
Wabash 


Total 87 





556 RAILWAY 


Locomotive Fuel 


$1,430,468 $395,690 100.0 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle......... 281,408 25,407 33.0 

CE. Cacevindwecedics wees c, “Seieee op  vareerelnd ware 
ey ee ne eae eco > Wibewede> ao | oalaitnterens 

OU, CEE Sn dc vv cercctkacuesecs 88,632 3,298 13.5 
DE hk ccctdietacetddibawess) >. |» Saamead. es  oteeweas 
er lig. cL ew hiwalete wan auieere =~ > Seater 

cpaeeme Paced. SeNGs © nc ccciccccvccwes 8,474,241 836,988 36.2 

yr 2 ce Es sc accauiswe: ) setateners ~ \ 00) eauetetees ‘ie 

a ghee nea A ead Mata Reb era a ake es oA es 32,768 321 3.6 

PRR a eee he Ras ce ee ceitnes 468,841 11,234 8.6 

Ee ee ee eee ree 2,489,849 97,389 14.2 

Wentern Maryland .... cccicccccccsens 571,796 45,659 29.2 

IY a dca este ewd beans ees 825,726 84,147 37.2 

too Oe 2, eer 312,924 11,274 43.3 

Wichita Falls & Southern............. va 13.944 788 20.6 

ER EE °C , rd cei kins wee wes 19,486 496 9.3 


Groups 


(ae eee eC $154,262,814 $14,911,529 36.2 


‘Includes O.-W. R. & Nav. Co.; O. S. L.; L. A. & S. L. 


On Hand Days’ 
Road Used, 1932 Dec. 31 Stock 
Southern Pacific-Tex. & La, Lines 





AGE April 15, 1933 


Table IIl — Materials 


Cross Ties 


Rail—New and Relay 





On Hand 


Months’ On Hand Month 
Used, 1932 Dec. 31 Stock Used, 1932 Dec. 31 Stock 
$717,565 $730,789 12.3 $440,892 $1,030,635 28.2 
108,850 21,190 20.3 28.527 85.773 36.4 
90,421 "4,998 | ee ne: 
1,465,176 3,419,622 28.1 336,573 2,093,078 70.5 
11,628 "6,508 6.7 ** "309 29,639 
163,670 304,328 22.2 193,286 85,872 5.3 
732,930 1,085,725 30.2 242,234 476,002 3.5 
231,792 282,591 14.7 475,741 79,027 24 
188,659 188,182 12.0 69,032 449,602 73.( 
62,957 142,247 27.4 36,309 94.102 31 
34,424 7.167 —— -  —t—(ié«s 7,292 
37,310 8,522 aa 605 3,490 69 
$42.456,564 $54,366,073 14.8 $25,545,444 $39,010,580 18. 





curred in railway supply stocks during the last 12 years 
is a result of reduced consumption and declining prices 
but particularly the vigorous and sustained drive which 
the railroads, working principally through well-organized 
supply departments have made on the inventory ac- 
counts. Although current inventories include abnormal 
amounts of undisposed scrap and although inventory 
values have not been brought down, in all cases, to pres- 
ent prices, the total figure on January 1 was the smallest 
since 1916 and it is necessary to go back still farther 
to find a counterpart for the quantities on hand, espe- 
cially for supplies which are in frequent demand. At 5 
per cent, the reduction in 1932 effected an annual saving 
in interest of $3,000,000, and the reduction since 1920 
represents an annual interest saving of more than $20,- 
000,000. If carrying charges, such as taxes, depreciation 
and handling costs, were considered, the savings would 
obviously be still larger. 

The inventories on January 1 included approximately 
$20,200,000 of fuel, $67,500,000 of cross ties, $48,300.- 
O00 of new and second-hand rail, $170,200,000 of miscel- 
laneous materials and a book value of scrap amounting 
to approximately $12,900,000. As nearly as can be de- 
termined, corresponding book values on January 1, 1932, 
were $21,200,000 for fuel, $80,000,000 for cross ties, 
$40,500,000 for rail, $12,600,000 for scrap, and $184,- 
700,000 for miscellaneous materials. 


Reductions General 


Substantial inventory reductions were made by 
almost every railroad in 1932, and they amounted to 
more than 35 per cent in several cases. There was a 
reduction of $3,200,000, or 14.5 per cent, on the Santa 
Ke: $3,067,037, or 18.6 per cent, on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, not counting its Chicago terminal property: $1.- 
775,907, or 17.8 per cent, on the Chicago & North 
Western ; $2,487,680, or 21.8 per cent, on the Burling- 
ton; $1,075,053, or 38.2 per cent, on the Erie: $1.336,- 
287, or 17.5 per cent, on the Missouri Pacific: 
$1,427,199, or 18 per cent, on the New Haven: $3,828.- 
022. or 37.2 per cent, on the Northern Pacific ; $5,360,- 
510, or 16.9 per cent, on the Pennsylvania; $1,313,893, 
or 30.1 per cent, on the Frisco; $1,276,653, or 34 per 
cent, on the Seaboard Air Line; $1,197,571, or 17.8 per 
cent, on the Southern; over $2,700,000, or 27 per cent, 
on the Southern Pacific system, not counting certain 
fuel in storage; and over $2,000,000, or 13.3 per cent, 
on the Union Pacific. 

The reductions made by other roads in their material 
balances and the major divisions of these balances, as 
well as statistics showing the amount of material con- 
sumed during 1932, are shown in one of the tables. 
These statistics have been classified to facilitate analysis 





and represent the values as reported to the Railway Age, 
except where the figures have been grouped to make 
the totals harmonize with the balance sheet acccunt re- 
ported by the roads to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Since accounting practices are not exactly uni- 
form the reports from each road may not be exactly 
comparable, and the tables should be examined with that 
in mind. To secure the greatest practical uniformity, 
however, the figures were collected with the understand- 
ing that, except where ctherwise noted, (1) values re- 
ported on hand should include all new, second-hand and 
shop material and other usable machinery and equip- 
ment available and unapplied, including ties at treating 
plants, line stocks, working stocks, and supplies for 
A.F.E. and new construction, also material received but 
not paid for and (2) that the values used should include 
all materials, less stores expense, issued to closed operat- 
ing and capital accounts and exclusive of transfers and 
credits. Where the tables do not show how the sub- 
ordinate divisions of stock or consumption compare with 
the corresponding figures of the previous year, such 
comparisons may be developed by referring to the sum- 
mary of inventory values for the vear 1931, as presented 
in the Railway Age of May 7, 1932. 

While the ratio which materials and supplies in stock 
hear to operating expenses is not universally favored as 
a measure of supply operations and its application is as 
vigorously opposed by some supply officers as a practice 
of expressing inventory values on a mileage basis, this 
index is not withcut value and has again been utilized 
in these reviews. It particularly has the advantage of 
being based on official corporation figures; it is also an 
index available for all roads. With total inventories 
equal to 10.2 per cent of the operating expenses, as com- 
pared with 8.9 per cent in 1931, 8.2 per cent in 1930 and 
7.5 per cent in 1929, and with a ratio to operating ex- 
penses amounting to 13.1 per cent in 1932, compared 
with 11.5 per cent in 1931, 11.0 per cent in 1930 and 
10.4 in 1929, it is seen that book values of material stocks 
have increased in relation to expenses and revenues, 
despite the heavy reduction made in the investment. 
This is attributed chiefly to the presence in the stock 
balances of quantities of material for which there has 
been no outlet, to the accumulation of obsolete materials 
which supply officers have been unable to charge against 
operating expenses at this time and to not writing down 
some inventory values to current prices. 

The percentage of materials and supplies to operating 
expenses varies on different roads and ranged from 5.8 
per cent to over 35 per cent in 1932. The percentage 
was 6.4 per cent on the Alton; 8.5 on the Central o! 
Georgia ; 8.1 on the C. & O.; 6.8 on the C. & E. I.; 7.0 on 
the C. G. W.; 5.8 on the Omaha; 5.3 on the D. L. & W.; 


and Supplies Used and 
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and § Carried by Class | Railroads in 1932 — Continued 
Miscellaneous—Less Scrap 
- par } ~ % Months’ Scrap Total Decrease Per Stock % 
lonths’ 7 : On Hand Months _ Total Off Stock on Hand on Hand from Cent of Op. 
Stock Used, 1932 Dec. 31 “ Stock Used, 1932 1931 On Hand Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Prev. Yr. Red. Exp. 
1g 5 $4,552,190 $2,360,235 6.2 $7,141,116 37.8 7.6 $55,495 $4,572,846 $1,627,694 26.2 16.7 S. P-T._&L. Lines 
36.4 932,803 310,178 2.7 1,351,590 3.5 a4 15,832 358,720 126,977 26.0 10.1 S, P? & S. 
Me ae. See eek tue: C(“‘é 98.094 9/168 8.5 16.9 S. Inter 
<eatee aes ene e ee oes aicaeracaee ch was a pions 137,463 +31,845 30.1 9.8 S. In: RE 
166,711 87,667 13.5 345,764 42.568 187,581 30/017 30.0 ~=—-12.9 r, ¢ 
ae ee ma? | igen a ct C(“‘i‘i*‘*‘ Z 3,053,468 585,034 16.1 20.5 r & P 
. neste wesc cess eae i » Mies ae eC tC 116,961 13,291 10.2 9.5 Lee ee eS 
is 9,896,856 7,249,763 8.8 20,172,847. 39.7 8.0 135,234 13,734,688 114.351 = 13.3«17.4 U. P 
in seeee ees wate eee ene | areatanecns z ae! 0606©60COCt~*«*S:C 122,668 61,580 32.4 8.( ae. J. & G. “4. 
ve "35,281 145,396 31.4 100,487 22.5 21.8 1,058 182/924 17.173 8.6 25.1 Utah 
3 1,719,599 1,393,644 9.7 2,545,397 = 8.4 22,062 817,142 172,112 8.7 26.8 Virgini 
035 2,911,253 1,345,211 5.5 6,376,266 25.0 5.7 38,893 3,043,223 1,160,122 27.5 9.8 Wabash 
ey 1,438,278 918,892 7.7 2,717,607 20.0 5.8 51,375 1,377,544 351,005 20.8 18.4 W. Md 
iy 601,838 1,142,545 22.8 1,685,255 iat 13.2 35,526 1900012 355812 158 21.0 W. P 
31 1,057,256 407,928 4.6 1,469,446 41.2 5.3 907 655,654 110,848 14.4 10.1 WwW. ke I 
is cwepinges =» lerwacen’ ae mee ae) | eratetes 44,702 9,164 1733 10.4 W. F. & S 
és 54,507 18,615 4.1 111,908 32.5 31 196 31,319 12,853 29.0 10.4 W. \ 
sas $300,239,001 $138,078,674 5.5 $522,546,137 30.2 5.9 $10,259,928  $311,893,392 $55,019,775 15.5. 13.0 
119 Groups 
52 ‘rTIea ° - <~@ y ~ y . ~~. o ° 
9.8 on the Erie; 7.8 on the L. V.; 7.5 on the N.O.G.N.; and otherwise benefiting from comparative experiences, 
- Y 4 ° . . ° 
6.5 on the N. S.; and 5.9 on the P. & W. V. The ex- this review has been enlarged to include a table showing 
A tent to which these low ratios may be due to unusual the quantities of fuel, ties, rail and scrap which a large 
. practices as, for example, charging the cost of material number of railroads were able to report on hand January 
to operating expenses when issued instead of when used, 1. The quantities, particularly those relating to scrap, 
y is outside the scope of this survey. are estimates in many cases and are not companion fig- 
t The tables also afford a comparison of supply opera- eimaimeatciad 
tions on a basi: > > . va sia“ 
tions on a basis of the rate of stock turnover. The rate Table 1V—Quantities of Selected Materials in Stock Dec. 31, 1932 
. Is expressed by the number of days’ or months’ supply Fuel Rail Cross Ties Scrap 
- which differ n J . : “lr re " eisai : (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Number) (Tons) 
uch differe t kinds of stock reported represent iM yen, Cant. & Youngst'n 406 150 3.037 250 
| terms of the average consumption during the previous Mton gs ne 14,467 5,621 86,148 1,595 
=  s shes 2 ath i : : : eae ee See 732,007 114,004 4,112,216 
12 a. this index is less applicable to ties and rail Baltimore & Ohio....... 538°579 79'943 1872790 32.690 
x and other intert "-11S8e aterials f ¢ rie sangor & Aroostook... . 26,470 2,709 208,585 
, termittentl) used materials than for material ak oo... 19°699 a’ 166 1817128 5457 
: in continuous demand, but affords many interesting side Boston & -. ea Rp 15,557 Beg ty 3,262 
ae Oni. —_ - “ inet 373,47 . 02,334 
t lights on the prevailing conditions of stocks. If the font of tamein..... 19776 (7,710 200°717 
consumption of material in 1932 had been normal, the Central of New Jersey... 10.388 Koon pry pet 
. inventories on January 1, aiter all the reductions which Chesapeake | & Ohio..... 193.334 41.975 632.542 18.545 
aa : ae i edit , Chicago & Eastern Iil.... 13,610 2.119 98.799 10,634 
| have been made, would clearly show an exceptionally Chicaso & Illinois Mid... 712 106 2'740 
- high rate of turnover, but, with the consumption of 1932 — Chicake & North Western 205,06" - 
Seis = ‘ re Chicago Great Western.. 2°167 3,130 25.416 ) 
1 averaging 30 per cent below that in 1931, the inventories Chi. St. P., Minn. & O. — 23,549 5,868 227,218 
sacs . ae yO  taalliapaceeretinna aa 2902 4435 150,831 8.362 
1 show less turnover, in fact, than previously. Thus, on Colorado & Southern....° 18,225 4381 171'134 "462 
. the _ of last year’s consumption, fuel stocks on Jan- Columbus & Greenville. . 271 oS 2,004 ve 
ms - Delaware & Hudson.... 185,233 8,527 236,183 
| uary 1933, represented a 36 days’ supply, as com- Del., Lack. & Western,. 45.637 8,530 191.566 16.825 
: fl ’ & Rio Gr rest’ 91825 20,27 563.,0° 058 
pared With 31 days on January 1, 1932. Tie stocks on  petoit *& ‘Mackinac 1924 S60" 30'455 1“ 
: January 1, 1933, represented a 15 months’ supply, as — Petroit & Toledo Sh. Line 815 724 28,283 6861 
aS - 3 Vr Det., Toledo & Ironton. . 265 2,475 43,77 9 
: contrasted with 11 months in January, 1932. Rail stocks Du. Missabe & North’n 45.010 4.711 236.510 69 
: ; cen. ’ ; ‘Igin, Joliet & Eastern.. 15.087 3.42! 60.5 92: 
: on January 1933, represented an 18 months’ supply, Fe. * tng peti 82.044 13.128 530°975 639 
as compared with a 9 months’ supply : , Florida’ Fast Coast...... 138.646 6.690 920 12,783 
near. 2 “ye iths’ supply on January 1, 1932. pom Worth & Den. City! 15.210 728* 65.108 365 
5 lhe stock of miscellaneous materials on January 1, 1933, Georgia ...........--5- 3,662 940 39,35¢ 070 
palate ee mee oe } Georgia & Florida...... 561 183 11/861 317 
| represented a 5.5 months’ supply as contrasted with 4.4 Gerla Wiles) 23,093 16.766 si fen 13,322 
months on anuary 1932. while als -c + - Gulf, Mobile & Northern 1,013 4,461 15,630 
J 1, Aes hile total stocks, less set ap. Illinois Central System... 130,270 49,622 1,288,15¢ 48.000 
1 represented 5.9 months, as compared with 4.5 months in — Lake Sup. & Ishpeming. 7.630 790 31/588 491 
: ‘ upey Lehigh & Hudson River. 1,208 197 2,536 
: January, 1932. . Lehigh Valley.......... 30,6754 8,607 176,485 15.325 
: There was so little work done last year that some  [ong, Island... -........ fe 1.608 10,671 : 
| eee Bye vs ; ‘= : Louisiana & Arkansas... 50,211 3,525 205,54 7¢ 
roads were left with some stocks, which, on the basis Louisiana, Ark. & Texas. 138,351 
“ie . souisville & Nashville.. 107,444 61,32 1,855,525 
2 ot current consumption, would last several years. Sup- serene, Ag ong geen 0'887 3672 111,026 
| ply organizations are at present confronted with the Missouri & North Ark... || 370 — nese 
k ‘ - 5 } ile & Bi ahere new serecerne ; de 9.373 
l necessity of carrying considerable stock for which there Montour +7 3-52-25 470 510 750 2,081 f 
. = 7 . : New Orleans Grt. North’n 83 428 41,677 
S is little or no present demand but, in general, the present — New York, Chi. & St. L. 16,806 4,051 439°874 4,584 
rate of turnover is probably a better index of the static Nw ork * ahem ~ aan ae 
va ‘7 _ - a x Oe ae 42 20,113 549.843 50,1989 
condition of consumption than of the available supply of — Northern’ Pacific. . -..--. 122,871 35,282 1,264,145 
- - _ af M = N ¢: IC...» 3,838 6,679 5 
< material for anything approaching normal requirements. ee 71782 —«3.871°761 ” 
S Most of the rail inventory comprises, for example, Pere Marquette ........ 42,608 9.526 385,512 
; aN rai Pittsburg & Shawmut... 1,729 1,069 75 
S second-hand rail which is of no value for important main Pittsburgh & West Virg.. 3,284 
a i tia . . ing System ........ 3 
t tracks, and it is evident that a resumption of track main- eo 983 4,365 84,000 
1 tenance will quickly absorb existing stecks of new rail Seaboard Air Line. ..-.. 0 ee ty 7424 
° = " a SEENUE. esa ae enh «ee eee 6 IF.99/ 51,6 55.87¢ 8.66 
and cross ties. It would doubtless be surprising to find Tennessee Central .....- 2.644 4,58 
J i sn - Ini -acih System... 329.025 75.637 ] 6.80 
: how inadequate present mate1 ial stocks are in many par- cages caged 580 "1'937 " 12 396 
5 ticulars to meet the requirements when they make them- Virginian |... 7.0... 8.258 2.766 319,360 63 
s é a - - Western Marvland...... 32,565 2,634* 281,269 4.5781 
. selves felt. Western Pacific. .:......- 27,789 14,196 298,81 
7 7s . ee : a ae ee e. : Wheeling & Lake FErie.. 8,858 2,522 107,12 45 
With an objective constantly in view of making these — Wichita Falls & South’n. | 763 206" 7 
1 annual reviews of supply conditions of the maximum Wichita Valley ......... 670 117 8,5¢ 6 
value to the railroads as a means of measuring their own WD vcsenicesicy ss SE 832,618 27,985,443 41 
progress, adjusting themselves to changing conditions ~~ +Coal. ¢£Ex. fuel oil, * Gross tons. | All ties. § Gr 
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ures to the balance sheet accounts and should not be so 
considered. This will appear when it is considered that 
coal accounts usually include variable freight charges 
and often terminal handling charges ; that tie values often 
include, besides variable freight charges, the cost of treat- 
ment; that rail values include variable values at which 
second-hand material is included in the accounts and that 
different roads place different values on the scrap in 
their accounts. It is largely for this reason that it has 
seemed desirable to supplement the inventory accounts 
with data that would more readily represent the actual 
quantity on hand. The summary shows 832,618 tons 
of new and second-hand rail in stock and 27,985,443 
cross ties on railroads operating 126,000 miles of line, 
and also 419,912 tons of unsold scrap iron on railroads 
operating 68,000 miles of line. 


Pennsylvania Earns 
2 Per Cent on Stock 


HE Pennsylvania, the annual report of which was 
| issued last week, in 1932 had railway operatin: 
revenues of $331,393,457, a decrease of $116,- 
696,821, or 26 per cent, compared with the previous 
year. The decrease from 1929 was $351,309,474, or 
approximately 52 per cent. The success of the man- 
agement in reducing expenses in even greater propor- 
tion than the decline in revenues is reflected in a reduc- 
tion of $110,854,328 in operating expenses, or 31.4 per 
cent, compared with the previous year. The decrease 
- from 1929 was 50.9 per cent. The operating ratio was 
reduced from 78.7 in 1931 to 73 in 1932. 

After all obligations were met, there remained net 
income for the year of $13,573,536, which was equivalent 
to $1.03 (or over 2 per cent) per share on the capital 
stock. Out of this net income the directors declared a 
dividend of 50 cents per share, equivalent to one per 
cent, which was paid on March 15 of the present year, 
thus maintaining the company’s dividend record which 
has continued unbroken since 1847. 

In Table I are shown comparative figures of revenues 
and expenses for 1932 and 1929. The close parallel 
between the reductions in most items of expense with 
those in revenues will be noted, the striking exception 
being maintenance of way expenses, taxes, fixed charges 
and, of course, net income. The high maintenance 
standards of former years are standing the company in 
good stead in making possible a reduction in main- 
tenance of way expenses at the present time which is 
much larger than the decline in the volume of business. 

Table II shows similar comparisons between 1932 and 
1929 of selected operating statistics. The average load 
per freight car and per freight train, it will be noted. 
declined somewhat, as could be expected with the main- 
tenance of scheduled services in a period of extremely 
light traffic. The speed of freight trains showed a sharp 
improvement, in keeping with the continued betterment 
in service which the road is offering to its patrons. 

The almost exact parallel of the decline in the volume 
of passenger traffic with that in freight possibly may in- 
dicate that at last this business is stabilized to a point 
where it will in future fluctuate more in harmony with 
general business rather than fall off continually. Never- 
theless, the figures show the seriousness of the passenger 
traffic problem even on the Pennsylvania, which has 
heretofore handled this business at a comparatively favor- 
able operating ratio. The volume of passenger traffic 
was held to a loss equivalent to that in freight only by 
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rate concessions averaging 17.3 per cent, as compared 
with 6 per cent in the case of freight traffic. Moreover, 
the decrease in passengers per car and per train is ar- 
resting in its magnitude. 

The report notes the fact that the company’s extensive 
program of improvements on various portions of the 
system was continued, but on a reduced scale as a result 
of economic conditions. Electrification was completed 
between New York and Philadelphia, which, with work 





Table !|—Pennsylvania R. R.—Selected Figures From Income Account, 
1932 and 1929 Compared 


Decrease 

1932 1929 Per cent 
rear er rare” $235,347,937 $482,896,402 51.3 
eee Ee ar ae a eee 59,738,930 129,583,664 53.9 
Total operating revenue .............. 331,393,457 682,702,931 51.5 
Maintenance of way expenses.......... 26,457,503 87,847,375 69.9 


Maintenance of equipment expenses.... 65,274,608 131,642,780 50.4 
Transportation expemses .............- 122,648,842 235,190,936 47.9 
Total railway operating expenses...... 242,011,602 493,150,592 50.9 


Net revenue from railway operations... 89,381,854 189,552,338 52.9 


Se IN. Sibts cian dine tate dvee dare’ e408 28,231,430 40,518,595 30.3 
Railway operating income ............ 61,075,198 148,945,017 59.0 
Net railway operating income.......... 49,132,038 133,139,626 63.1 
I I = oa cu perak aa wire orcke-a 95,731,429 181,931,126 47.4 
Deductions from gross income......... 82,157,893 80,552,607 *2.0 
eer rer Scot wiatand ach 13,573,536 101,378,518 86.6 








* Increase, 


previously finished, affords electric operation of passen- 
ger trains between New York and Wilmington, Del. 
The system now has 392 miles of line and 1,287 miles 
of track electrified. Progress continued on the new pas- 
senger station facilities at Philadelphia and Newark, 
N. J.; on the Baltimore improvements; on the track ele- 
vation and grade crossing elimination at Chicago; and 
on the new Union Terminal at Cincinnati. During the 





Table 11—Pennsylvania Regional System—Selected Operating Statistics, 
1932 and 1929 Compared 


Decreas: 

1932 1929 Percent 
Gross ton-miles (thousands).............. 64,645,820 115,596,005 44.1 
Revenue ton-miles (thousands)............25,225,675 49,174,162 48.7 
ME CU EE SUNN i is.c ca sic twiecwinecsens 2,190 2462 7.2 
Ee ee ee ee 929 1,095 15.2 
mevenue Ger Wai MIE.. .....c cc cecsecse. $8.07 $10.10 20.1 
ee re ene $0.934 $0.994 6.0 
Per cent loaded to total car miles......... 60.9 63.2 3.6 
Train-miles per train-hour............... 14.1 41.9 *13.5 
Average load per car (t0nS).........05.- 28.0 30.9 9.3 
Pound of coal per 1000 gross ton-miles.. 128.0 125.0 *2.4 
Passengers carried one mile (thousands)... 2,190,742 4,234,747 48.3 
Revenue per passenger train-mile......... $1.81 2.19 17.3 
Revenue per passenger-mile.............. $2.729 $2.173 14.0 
Average passengers per car............... 10 14 28.0 
Average passengers per train............. 49 69 28.9 
Average passenger journey (miles)....... 35.9 37.2 3.5 


* Ircrease. 





year 52 electric passenger locomotives and two electric 
freight locomotives were placed in service. The com- 
pany is building 1,285 steel box cars in its shops. 
Approximately 90 per cent of all freight trains now 
operated are regularly scheduled. Store-door collection 
and delivery of freight was established experimentally at 

a number of points on the line and, such service says the 
report, “will be extended as conditions warrant.” Fur- 
ther progress was made in co-ordinating rail and high- 
way service, and in the use of containers, demountable 
truck bodies, self-propelled equipment and _ specialized 
types of equipment for the more efficient handling of 
certain commodities. 

General W. W. Atterbury, president of the road, in 
his discussion of present conditions said: 

. “The railroads will continue to be the basic transpor- 
tation agencies of the country. They fully appreciate 
that informed public opinion desires to have them ac- 
corded fair treatment, and are confident that intelligent 
consideration of their present situation will result in 
such legislative and regulatory relief as will insure them 
equality of opportunity to engage profitably in any kind 
of transportation service desired by the public.” 
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Use of Unit Heaters in Shops and 
Enginehouses Has Advantages 






A.R.E. A. committee finds that decentralized heating systems 
are superior in some respects to direct radiation 
and the central fan system 


EFORE the development of unit heaters, industrial 
RB heating was customarily accomplished by the use of 
direct steam or hot water radiators or by the cen- 
tralized fan system of hot air heating. In order to sim- 
plify the piping and to conserve floor space when install- 
ing direct radiation systems of heating, the radiators are 
usually placed close to the walls, a practice that causes 
the warm air to rise along the walls to the highest point 
of the building. As a result the warmest part of the 
building is under the roof, and adjacent to the radiators 
along the side walls, while the temperature in the center 
of the building is usually much lower. 

To correct this unequal distribution of heat, the cen- 
tral fan system of hot air heating was developed. This 
system consists of a large fan blowing or drawing air 
through a bank of heating coils, the heated air being dis- 
tributed to different parts of the building through ducts 
or pipes. This system is an improvement over the use of 
direct radiation or pipe coils as it maintains a more uni- 
form temperature throughout the building. However, 
the large air ducts required obstruct light, interfere with 
crane clearances, and are very expensive. While the ob- 
jection of interference can be overcome by placing the 
ducts underground, this procedure further increases the 
expense, both in first cost and in operating cost, owing 
to heat losses through the ground. 

To overcome the limitations of these two systems in 
the field of industrial heating, a method of decentralized 
hot air heating was developed through the use of small 
fan heaters which could be located at different points 
throughout the building. These small heaters, which 
have been developed in many different types, are known 
as “unit heaters.” 
~* Abstracted from a_report presented at the annual convention of 


the American Railway Engineering Association at Chicago on March 14 
and 15 by the Committee on Shops and Locomotive Terminals. 
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Example of Heating an Enginehouse by Direct Radiation Placed Overhead 
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Interior of Locomotive Shop Heated by a Centralized Fan System 


The chief advantages of unit heaters over direct radi- 
ation are that they circulate the air in buildings, reduce 
condensation, promote uniformity of temperature, per- 
mit quick heating, reduce the number of heating fixtures, 
simplify piping and installation, and provide a system 
which is readily controlled, either automatically or man- 
ually. Their advantage over the centralized fan system 
is in the elimination of expensive duct work. When 
desired, the unit heaters may also be used as a means of 
improving working conditions by circulating the air in 
the buildings during hot summer weather. For these 
reasons, unit heaters are very adaptable to all shop and 
locomotive terminal buildings. 


Description 


The unit heater is composed of a heating unit or radi- 
ator enclosed in a housing in which an electrically driven 
fan or fans of either the propeller or centrifugal type 
are mounted. The fans draw or force the air through 
the heating unit or radiator, discharging the heated air 
into the room at various velocities. The directional flow 
of the air is controlled by dampers, louvers, screens or 
short ducts. 

The items comprising the various types of unit heaters 
and the materials of which they are made vary consid- 


erably with the different ideas of the manufacturer. In 


general, the heating element consists of seamless copper 
or brass tubing, with copper fins helically wound around 
them. The tubing is fused or screwed into headers of 
cast brass, cast bronze, cast aluminum, cast iron or cast 
steel. These units are tested under hydrostatic pressures 
varying from 250 to 1,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

The fans are made of either sheet steel or some kind 
of corrosion-resisting material. The disc or propeller 
type is mounted behind the heating shaft, and with this 
type the fan and motor are located behind the heating 
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unit and in the path of the air current. The centrifugal 
type is mounted on a shaft extending the full length of 
the heater and the motor is located on a bracket to one 
side and out of the path of the air current, but in this 
type the fan casing must have sufficient strength properly 
to support the bracket. 

The motors are of standard design and of constant or 
variable speed as may be desired. They are either open 
or fully enclosed, depending upon the type of fan. The 
open type is usually used with the centrifugal fan and 
the fully enclosed with the propeller type. They are 
equipped with ball, roller or sleeve bearings and also 
with thrust bearings when used with propeller type fans. 


Types of Unit Heaters 

Several different types of unit heaters are available, 
including floor types with air up-take and horizontal 
discharge, the suspended type with horizontal discharge, 
and ceiling types with vertical downward discharge. 
They are made with single or multiple outlets. In single 
outlets, the air can be discharged in only one direction, 
but the multiple outlet type will permit air to be dis- 
charged in two or more directions. Heaters are designed 
for use with low or high pressure steam, hot water, gas, 
and electricity. In the gas unit, the heating medium 
consists of a gas burner that passes the products of com- 
bustion through tubes, which transfer heat directly to 
the air. The electric units are similar in design to the 
other types, with the exception that in this case an elec- 
tric heating element is substituted for the steam or hot 
water radiator in the other types. 


Selection of Heating System 


As previously stated, unit heaters may be used with 
either low or high pressure steam, hot water, gas or elec- 
tric systems of heating, the system chosen usually being 
dictated by local conditions. On account of the fewer num- 
ber of unit heaters which would be required by the use of 
steam, it is generally conceded to be the most economical 
system to use. There are, of course, exceptions, such 
as cases where long runs of supply and return piping 
would have to be constructed and maintained so that the 
use of steam would not prove as economical as gas or 
electricity, if they were available. Whenever gas heaters 
are used, care must be taken to see that they are prop- 
erly vented to the outside atmosphere. 

A high-pressure steam system is cheaper in first cost, 
for fewer unit heaters and smaller piping will be re- 
quired as compared to a low-pressure steam system, 
which requires more unit heaters and larger supply and 
return piping. Operating at lower temperatures, how- 
ever, gives more uniform and efficient heating, and the 
operating economies thus effected will offset the differ- 
ence in first costs. The higher the air temperature being 
discharged through the heater, the greater the tendency 
for the air to collect in the upper part of the building. 
This results in a lack of sufficient heat in the working 
part of the building and a material waste of heat by ex- 
cessive losses through the roof and upper exposures. 
The two most common systems employed are the low- 
pressure, two-pipe system and the low-pressure vacuum 
system. 

Size and Selection of Unit Heaters 

The number and size of the unit heaters are deter- 
mined by computing the heat losses from the building 
as is done in all heating problems. If it is intended only 
to re-circulate the air and not provide for any air 
changes, the calculations will be made in the same man- 
ner as for direct radiation. If all or a portion of the 
air is to be taken from the outside, the heat necessary 
to bring this air up to the temperature of the inside air 
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must be added to the transmission or other losses. The 
number and sizes of heaters will then be determined by 
the number of air turnovers desired and the temperature 
required. The greater the number of air turnovers the 
better the results, because the unit heaters can operate 
at lower outlet temperatures with the result that the air 
does not rise to the upper part of the building as rapidly 
as would be the case with higher outlet temperatures. 
Operating at lower temperatures with a greater number 
of air turnovers permits more economical operation 
through a saving in fuel. The number and size of 
heaters may be cbtained from the manufacturers’ rating 
tables which are based on the steam pressure to be used 
and the temperature at which the air will enter the 
heater. 

Steam at a pressure of two pounds per square inch 
and air entering at 60 deg. F. are used as the standard 
basis of rating. Where air is taken from the outside at 
a temperature below freezing, the steam pressure on the 
heating surface should be not less than five pounds per 
square inch. 

The different kinds of unit heaters now available may 
be divided into two classes, the suspended type and the 





Unit Heaters in a Locomotive Boiler Shop 


floor type. With the suspended unit heater it is possibl< 
in many instances, where clearances will permit, to use 
overhead return lines and avoid the expense of pipe 
trenches and underground lines in basements or in 
single-story buildings without basements. In some cases 
the use of overhead return lines, where the run is short 
and sufficient elevation obtains, will permit dispensing 
with a basement boiler room. In determining this fea- 
ture, the manufacturers’ published recommendations for 
piping should be followed closely. 

Disadvantages 

Offsetting the above advantages is the fact that the 
suspended type of heater is required to force the heated 
air down to the working zone, which is contrary to the 
laws of nature. Therefore, the higher the unit is above 
the floor line, the greater will be the volume and velocity 
required to bring the heated air down to the working 
zone. 

The floor-type unit heaters can be operated more eco- 
nomically because they take full advantage of the laws 
of nature. In this type, the cool air from the floor 1s 
drawn in through the air intake at the floor line and 
after passing through the heater is discharged just above 
the head line. This keeps the warm air circulating within 
the working zone and lessens the tendency for the heated 
air to accumulate in the upper portion of the building. 
This is a very important feature in buildings where ovet- 
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head cranes are used, for the working conditions of the 
crane operators must be considered. In the case of exist- 
ing buildings where the piping is overhead, or where 
other conditions require the use of suspended unit 
heaters, greater fuel economy will result if they are 
equipped with re-circulating ducts through which air can 
be drawn from the floor level. 

The heaters should be so located that the heated air 
will not be discharged any higher above the floor line 
than is absolutely necessary. The ideal arrangement is 
to place the bottom of the warm-air discharge about ten 
feet above the floor line. This provides head room where 
suspended heaters are used, and in both types permits 
discharge of heated air above the heads of the occupants. 
The unit heaters may be located in practically any part 
of the building, provided the inlet and discharge are free 
and unobstructed. As a general rule, the heaters should 
be placed in such a position that the heated air will be 
discharged toward the exposed walls of the building. 


Unit Heaters for Enginehouses 

The use of unit heaters in enginehouses presents a dif- 
ferent problem from that of the ordinary type of shop 
building. In enginehouses, better results are obtained 
by reversing the procedure, that is, by placing the cool 
air intake at the top of the working zone and discharging 
the heated air through ducts into the pits or at the floor 
line. If this is not done and the cold air taken from the 
floor line, there will be an excessive inflow of cold air 
with the opening of the enginehouse doors, and this cold 
air seeking the lowest level creates an objectionable con- 
dition in the pits and at the floor line. This objection- 
able condition is further increased by the loss of warm 
air through the smoke jacks and roof ventilators, which 
work against the heaters and prevent the warm air being 
brought down to the floor line and recirculated. 

The heaters and ducts should be constructed entirely 
of corrosion-resisting materials in view of the sulphur 
gases to which they will be subjected. The intake of the 
heater should be located not more than seven to ten feet 
above the floor in order to avoid the circulation of gas 
laden air which tends to collect in the upper part of the 
building. 

Satisfactory results are obtained with heaters located 
beneath the floor in a small extension on the rear end of 
the engine pit. In such installations, a grating is pro- 
vided in the enginehouse floor through which the cool air 
is drawn into the chamber, passed over the heater coils 
and discharged into the pit. Heaters located in this man- 
ner, however, will require underground piping and, in 
addition, they are subject to possible damage from water 
backing up in the pits or flowing in when floors are being 
flushed down, and they should therefore be equipped 
with fully enclosed and waterproof motors. 

The fans should be manually controlled, so they may 
he shut off if desired by the men working in the pits. 
Heaters placed above the floor with ducts leading into 
the pits may be equipped with a damper in the duct, so 
warm air may be diverted from the pit when desired and 
discharged above the floor line. 

Unit heaters are particularly well adapted to engine- 
houses where direct steaming is used. Under these con- 
ditions it is not always necessary to provide a heating 
plant of sufficient capacity to heat the entire house. A 
certain amount of radiant heat is given off by the loco- 
motives under steam, and the elimination of smoke jacks 
greatly reduces the heat losses. Under some conditions, 
this is sufficient to justify omitting the heating plant en- 
tirely. This, of course, depends on climatic conditions 
and the number of locomotives which will be in the 
house at one time and under steam. Where the heat 
irom locomotives will not provide fer satisfactory work- 
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ing conditions, the deficiency can very readily be made 
up by utilizing unit heaters. They can be operated in- 
dividually as the occasion demands, thereby providing a 
very flexible and economical method of heating. 


Automatic Control 


There are two general methods of control that may 
be used. One is to control the fan or fans individually) 
or in groups by the use of room thermostats. The other 
is to control also the steam supply to the individual or 
group of units by a thermostatically controlled steam 
valve. This method of control is sometimes provided to 
protect workers near the heater from discomfort caused 
by the radiant heat expelled by the heater coils. 

Consideration should be given to the degree of quiet- 
ness required for the individual operation. Fan speed 
cannot be considered as a measure of quietness for fans 
of different design and sizes. Quietness is a function of 
kind, diameter, shape of blades and other variables be- 
sides speed, and all these must be given consideration. 


Rate Hearings Begin April 24 


(Continued from page 547) 


over considerable areas and embracing sufficient traffic to have 
appreciable revenue effects are desired. Where possible, it 
should be shown whether reductions made were for the purpose 
of meeting other form of transportation (truck or water), to 
meet the competition of other rail carriers, or for the purpose 
of stimulating traffic by lowering the level of rail transportation 
charges. : 

(9) In order to develop as adequately as possible the probable 
effect upon respondents’ revenues and volume of traffic of pro- 
posed reductions in rates and charges as a whole or on par- 
ticular commodities or descriptions: of traffic moving in sub- 
stantial volume, the following questions should be answered, in 
each case giving the facts upon which conclusions or opinions 
are based and from which the commission may reach its own 
conclusions : 

(a) If rates as a whole or on particular commodities or 
descriptions of traffic, either in the country as a whole or in 
particular rate groups, are reduced, how much additional tonnage 
is likely to result therefrom; to what extent will such tonnage 
offset the loss in revenue resulting from the rate reduction; and 
how will the net revenue be affected? 

(b) Show the effect of particular rate reductions on prices 
to purchasers or consumers and on the volume of consumption, 
giving concrete examples. 

(c) Shippers or others who propose reductions on particular 
commodities should show what general changes in prices on 
such commodities have taken place since January 1, 1925. It 
possible, price index numbers from some competent authority 
by years should be furnished. To what extent has consumption 
of such commodities responded to changes in price in that period? 
If possible, furnish statistics of commodity sales from some 
competent authority comparable with the price index numbers 
furnished. 

(10) If reductions in rates are found to be warranted, (a) 
should such reductions be made general and applied to all rates. 
or (b) should readjustment be required in the rates on specified 
commodities or descriptions of traffic? 


The purpose of the hearing is to elicit the facts upon 
which the proceeding must be decided, the notice says. 
Argumentative discussion will be out of place at this 
hearing—question of law or policy must be deferred until 
the time fixed for argument before the commission, which 
will be shortly after the close of the hearings. ‘Those 
seeking reductions will proceed first. It is not necessary 
to file intervening petitions. All persons who appear 
and offer material evidence within the scope of the issue 
as above defined and limited will be heard. [very effort 
will be made, however, to expedite the proceeding and to 
confine the evidence within reasonable limits. 
end it is desired that evidence be presented as concisely 
as possible, using exhibits to the greatest possible extent 
to curtail oral testimony. 


To this 
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|. C. C. Nominates 


Panel of Trustees 


Wasuincron, D C. 

NDER the new bankruptcy act of March 3, the 
8 Interstate Commerce Commission has the new 

power of conferring upon certain persons the dis- 
tinction of being certified as qualified to operate the 
business of a railroad. This certification is made by the 
commission by selecting and designating a panel of 
standing trustees from which a federal judge may ap- 
point a trustee or trustees to take charge of the business 
of a railroad which files a petition stating that it is in- 
solvent, or unable to meet its debts as they mature, and 
desires to effect a plan of reorganization under the new 
law. The appointment is to be made temporarily at first 
but after a hearing within 30 days the judge may make 
the appointment permanent, or may terminate it and 
appoint a substitute or additional trustee or trustees in 
the same manner. ‘The trustee or trustees and their 
counsel receive such compensation as the judge may 
allow within a maximum approved by the commission. 

Three railroads have so far taken advantage of the 
new law by filing reorganization petitions, the Missouri 
Pacific, the Akron, Canton & Youngstown, and the 
Minarets & Western, and the commission has notified 
the judges of the selection of 20 names of those avail- 
able as trustees, expressing the “present view” that the 
salary should not exceed $25,000. 

The first list of 12 names was telegraphed to Judge 
Faris at St. Louis on the day the Missouri Pacific peti- 
tion was filed and included L. W. Baldwin, president of 
the railroad company, as well as 11 lawyers, having of- 
fices in the territory served by the road, although several 
of them also have offices and spend a large part of their 
time in Washington. When the other two petitions were 
filed four additional names were placed on the panel for 
each, including an officer of each of the railroads and 
lawyers in the territories served, but it is understood 
that all of the names are available and it is planned to 
add more names as other railroads signify their inten- 
tion to undergo reorganization so that there will be a 
constantly-growing list from which judges may make 
the appointments. 

The names so far announced include some well-known 
and some not so well-known practitioners before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and several former 
holders of public office. Few of them are known for 
experience in railroad operation. In some cases trustees 
may be appointed to succeed present receivers but it may 
be some time before railroads in receivership take ad- 
vantage of the law because receivers can borrow from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation whereas in the 
present law there is no provision for loans to trustees. 
The panel of trustees as so far announced includes the 
following : 

C. B. Ames is a member of the law firm of Ames, 
Cochran, Ames & Monnet, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and is president of the American Petroleum Institute. 
He began the practice of law at Macon, Miss., and later 
became general counsel of the Texas Company. In 1916 
he was president of the Oklahoma State Bar Associa- 
tion. From 1919 to 1920 he was assistant to the at- 
torney general of the United States. 

L. W. Baldwin has been president of the Missouri 
Pacific since 1923 and has been in railroad service since 
1896, beginning as chainman with the Illinois Central. 
He was designated by Judge Faris to continue the opera- 
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tion of the Missouri Pacific pending further order before 
the list of trustees was made up. 

James C. Davis, now practicing law at Des Moines, 
Ia., was formerly director general of railroads for the 
United States Railroad Administration. He entered 
railway service in 1903 as attorney for the Chicago & 
North Western at Des Moines and later served as its 
general solicitor. 

F. F. Faville, Des Moines, Ia., has been a judge of 
the Iowa supreme court since 1921. He practiced law 
for several years at Sioux City, Ia., and later was United 
States attorney for the northern district of Iowa. 

R. C. Fulbright is president of the Houston Com- 
press Company, Houston, Tex., and also engaged in the 
practice of law at Washington. He was formerly a 
railroad attorney and for many years has been prominent 
in practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
usually representing the interests of shippers. He is 
chairman of the legislative committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. 

Chester I. Long is a member of a law firm of Wichita, 
Kan., and also of the firm of Long, Chamberlain & 
Nyce, Washington, D. C. He was a member of Con- 
gress from Kansas in 1895-1897 and from 1899 to 1903, 
after which he served a six-year term as Senator. 

James A. Reed, now practicing law at Kansas City, 
Mo., served three terms as a United States Senator from 
Missouri. He practiced law for several years at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., was for some time prosecuting attorney of 
Jackson county, Mo., and for two terms mayor of 
Kansas City. 

Guy A. Thompson has been a member of the law 
firm of Thompson, Mitchell, Thompson & Young at 
St. Louis, Mo., since 1929 and has practiced law at 
St. Louis for many years. 

Huston Thompson, of Denver, Colo., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., was formerly a member and at one time 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission and has re- 
cently represented President Roosevelt in presenting the 
bill providing for federal supervision of security issues 
before Congressional committees. 

H. B. Stewart, of Akron, Ohio, is president of the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown. 

James R. Garfield, a son of the late President James 
A. Garfield, has practiced law at Cleveland since 1909. 
In 1902 and 1903 he was a member of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, from 1903 to 1907 he 
was commissioner of corporations in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor; from 1907 to 1909 he was Secre- 
tary of the Interior in President Roosevelt’s cabinet, and 
during the war he was director of the United States Fuel 
Administration. ; 

Allen P. Matthew is a member of the law firm ot 
McCutchen, Olney & Greene, of San Francisco. He 
was formerly an examiner for the commission under the 
late Commissioner Franklin K. Lane and for many 
years has been a practitioner before the commission. 

George R. Sykes is superintendent of the Minarets 
& Western Railway at Pinedale, Calif. 

Max Thelen, now practicing law at San Francisco, 
was formerly chairman of the California Railroad Com- 
mission; in 1916 was president of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway Commissioners, and under the Railroad 
Administration in 1919 was director of the Division ot 
Public Service. From 1906 to 1911 he was attorney for 
the Western Pacific. ; 

The panel of trustees also includes C. H. Moses, ot 
Little Rock, Ark.; Earl F. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo.; 
George C. Willson, St. Louis, Mo.; W. L. Day, ot 
Cleveland, Ohio; and W. C. Fankhauser, of San 


Francisco. 
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Rail Bill in Canada 
Making Slow Progress 


Liberals oppose trustees and arbitral 
tribunal, but without 
SUCCeSS 


Slow progress is being made in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa on the bill 
already passed by the Senate to give legis- 
lative effect to the findings of the Duff 
Commission which provides the substitu- 
tion of a board of trustees for the present 
board of directors of the Canadian Na- 
tional, and for co-operation between that 
road and the Canadian Pacific for purposes 
of economy, by direction in the second 
part of the measure and by compulsion in 
the third part which authorizes the estab- 
lishment of an arbitral tribunal. ‘he 
progress has been slow chiefly because it 
has been given only intermittent attention. 
Its latest appearance was in committee of 
the whole House late last week when all 
that was done was passage of the short 
title. 

Liberals (the minority party) are still 
fighting over the provisions which they 
argue give sweeping powers to the new 
board of trustees and they fear that that 
board, which they call irresponsible and 
which they contend is not responsible to 
Government or Parliament, will at differ- 
ent times order the abandonment of vari- 
ous Canadian National lines without the 
representatives of the particular communi- 
ties affected having a chance to state their 
case in favor of retention of such service. 
Putting these fears into concrete form one 
of their members, Ross W. Gray, an On- 
tario Liberal, moved an amendment calling 
for the addition of a safeguarding clause 
to place a curb upon the trustees in their 
economy measures taken independently of 
those which might be undertaken in con- 
junction with the C. P. R. and which, if a 
dispute should arise, would be taken to the 
arbitral tribunal... Both Premier Bennett 
and Hon. Robert J. Manion, Minister of 
Railways, thought such a safeguarding 
measure needless and refused to accept it. 

Then an attempt was made by one of the 
Labor members, A. A. Heaps of Winnipeg, 
to amend the bill to provide that all em- 
Ployees of the railways deprived of their 
jobs because of the economy moves should 
be ‘compensated by the federal treasury. 
This amendment was ruled out of order by 
the chairman of the committee. His ruling 
was appealed from by Mr. Heaps, but the 
ruling was sustained, the Liberals and La- 
bor members, at the time in the committee 
numbering only 21, against a Government 
Vote in committee of 49. Dr. Manion, Min- 


ister of Railways, in rejecting this plea on 
behalf of labor, declared that private cor- 
porations should take care of their own 
men in times of depression. 

Some time ago and as a result of a con- 
ference in January between the federal and 
the various provincial governments a ques- 
tionnaire was drafted and sent by Dr. 
Manion to the provincial governments 
seeking their attitude on what steps could 
be taken to curb motor competition with 
the railways. Answering a question from 
a Manitoba member the Minister of Rail- 
ways said no replies had yet been received, 
but he admitted most of them had stated 
at the conference that they were not favor- 
able to increasing the charges against motor 
vehicles for use of the highways, declaring 
that their charges were already regarded as 
too high. He told the committee, though, 
that already the railways had moved to 
meet the highway competition, that in 
Western Ontario they had arranged for 
collection and delivery on their lines be- 
tween Toronto and Windsor and Toronto 
and Sarnia. 

Further consideration of this bill is’ likely 
to be deferred until after the short Easter 
recess, 


Bill to Limit Transportation of Oil — 


Senator Capper, of Kansas, has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill to aid in the 
conservation of crude petroleum by for- 
bidding the transportation and sale in inter- 
state and foreign commerce of crude pe- 
troleum (or its products) which has been 
“unlawfully produced” in the sense of 
violation of state laws intended to limit 
the production. The bill would vest the 
Secretary of the Interior with power to 
carry out the act. Such legislation was 
recommended at a recent conference on oil 
conservation with the Secretary of the 
Interior, and President Roosevelt prom- 
ised to recommend such a bill. 


Passenger Exchange Rule 10 
Eliminated 


Circular No. D.11-387, issued by G. W. 
Covert, secretary, Transportation Division, 
American Railway Association, 59 E. Van 
Buren street, Chicago, covers a revision of 
Car Service Rule 8, whereby the charge 
for the use of electric lighting equipment 
is combined with the rental rates of pas- 
senger-train cars under that rule. Pas- 
senger Ru 10 has, therefore, been 
eliminated from the Code of Interchange 
Rules of the A. R. A., Mechanical Di- 
vision, according to a letter recently issued 
by V. R. Hawthorne, secretary. These 
changes in rules were made effective April 
1, 1933. 
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C. & O. Through Trains 
To Be Air-Conditioned 


Passenger service modernization 
program expected to be 
completed June | 


All through passenger trains of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio will be air-conditioned 
by June 1 when the C. & O., the announce- 
ment states, will have become “the first 
and only railroad in the world to be 100 
per cent air-conditioned in through main 
line passenger service.” This program for 
modernizing passenger train equipment is 
announced in an article appearing in the 
May issue of “The Rail,” the magazine 
published monthly by the C. & O. and the 
Pere Marquette. 

“The outstanding success of the ‘George 
Washington’ during its first year’s opera- 
tion,” the article says, “indicated clearly 
that the traveling public responded readily 
and generously to a program which made 
railroad travel clean and comfortable, cool 
in summer and refreshing in winter. That 
was the determining factor in the man- 
agement’s decision to go further and equip 
every through train with air-conditioning 
cars.” 

The air-conditioning system of the Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Corporation 
will be used; this it is stated, is designed 
for all-season operation, not merely for 
cooling or conditioning during hot weather. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, as reported in 
the Railway Age of February 25, placed 
an order with the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation for the installation 
of air-conditioning equipment in six pas- 
senger cars, including one lounge-dining 
car, two club dining cars, one salon coach 
and two dining cars (tavern). The air- 
conditioning of these cars was followed by 
the installation of air-conditioning equip- 
ment in 25 Pullman cars for operation in 
the same trains. Deliveries of the air- 
conditioned cars are expected to commence 
about May 1 and the through trains may 
possibly be completely equipped in advance 
of the June 1 date. 

Among the trains which, in addition to 
the “George Washington” will comprise the 
C. & O's air-conditioned fleet will be the 
“F. F. V.” and the “Sportsman.” All the 
cars of the “F. F. V.” and of the “Sports- 
man” will bear names historically asso- 
ciated with “the development of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio into a great trunk line 
system and with the historic territory it 
serves.” The cars of the “George Wash- 
ington” are named for places, persons and 
events connected with the life and works 
of the first President. 
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Basic 6-Hour Day Sought 
by Railway Labor Unions 


Movement also aims to head off plans 
of railroads for any early 
reduction in wages 


A movement to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a six-hour “basic” day in rail- 
road service, and at the same time to head 
off the plans of the railroads for a re- 
duction in wages by continuing present 
daily rates for six-hours work, has been 
undertaken by the executives of the rail- 
road labor organizations. On April 7 
Senator Black, of Alabama, author of the 
30-hour week bill which was passed by the 
Senate on April 6 but which does not 
apply to railroad employees, introduced as 
S.1181 the bill drafted for the labor 
executives, providing “that beginning July 
1, 1933, six hours shall, in contracts for 
labor and service, be deemed a day’s work 
and the measure or standard of a day’s 
work for the purpose of reckoning the 
compensation for services of all employees 
who are now or may hereafter be em- 
ployed by agencies and operators of facili- 
ties of interstate transportation, including 
any common carrier by railroad, express 
company, or freight-forwarding company, 
or sleeping-car company, which are sub- 
ject to regulation under the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution of the 
United States.” This is in much the same 
form as the Adamson eight-hour law, 
which, however, applies only to train- 
service employees, but it takes in also the 
employees of other forms of “interstate 
transportation” so that it would also apply 
to truck and bus employees, and provision 
is made in the bill for a repeal of the 
Adamson law. 

The bill also provides that “pending the 
revision of existing contracts or the mak- 
ing of new contracts between carriers and 
their employees (in order to provide for 
the application of the standard of a day’s 
work hereinbefore provided) in the man- 
ner required in the Railway Labor Act, 
neither existing basic rates of pay, nor any 
other measures of compensation, as fixed 
in existing contracts, shall be altered, ex- 
cept by written agreements of the con- 
tracting parties, but in the absence of 
agreement the compensation of employees 
subject to this act for a standard six-hour 
day shall not be reduced below the exist- 
ing standard day’s wage.” 

Another provision is that in the revision 
of existing contracts, or the making of 
new contracts, in order to provide for the 
application of the six-hour day standard it 
shall be permissible, and shall be construed 
as a compliance with the requirements of 
the act, for carriers and their employees to 
agree upon a limitation of hours of service 
to an aggregate number of hours of stand- 
ard service for either one day, or one week, 
or one month, with the respective limita- 
tions of either not more than six hours in 
one day, or not more than 42 hours in one 
week, or not more than 180 hours in one 
month, or the equivalent thereof, but that 
it shall not be permissible, and shall be 
construed as a violation of the requirements 
of the act, to contract for work, or to em- 
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ploy persons or to permit persons to work, 
in excess of the limitations provided. 

The Senate on April 6 passed by a vote 
of 53 to 30 the bill introduced by Senator 
Black to prohibit the interstate transporta- 
tion of commodities or articles produced 
in establishments where persons are em- 
ployed or permitted to work more than 
five days a week or six hours a day. The 
Senate adopted some amendments making 
exceptions but voted down, 48 to 41, an 
amendment offered by Senator Robinson, 
of Arkansas, to substitute 36 hours a week. 
Senator Robinson said he thought that in 
that form the bill would be acceptable to 
the President. President Roosevelt has 
asked Secretary Perkins of the Department 
of Labor and Secretary Roper, of the 
Department of Commerce, to have a study 
made as to the effect of the bill, which was 
to be presented to the House committee to 
which the bill ‘vas referred. 

Secretaries Roper and Perkins on April 
11 indicated general approval of the prin- 
ciple of the 30-hour week bill but Secretary 
Perkins said she proposed to suggest 
several changes to make it more flexible 
and workable. It was also learned at the 
White House that the President, after 
talking it over with them, was inclined to 
insist upon more elasticity in the bill, al- 
though not intending to suggest to Con- 
gress any specific maximum number of 
hours to take the place of the 30 hour limit 
in the bill. 


Bill Based on Salter Findings 
Presented in Britain 

A bill designed to regulate highway car- 
riers of freight in Great Britain has been 
introduced there in the House of Com- 
mons. Provisions of the bill which is en- 
titled “The Road and Rail Traffic Bill” 
are based upon the findings of the so-called 
Salter Committee, an investigating body 
headed by Sir Arthur Salter which filed its 
report with the British Minister of Trans- 
port in July, 1932. 


Railway Employment Again Reduced 


A further reduction in the number of 
railway employees in the service of Class 
I railways occurred between January 15 
and February 15, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's monthly 
compilation. The total as of the middle of 
February was 941,514, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, as compared with 
946,005 in January. As compared with 
February last year this was a reduction 
of 12.47 per cent. 


Modern Trends in Motive Power 


W. C. Dickerman, president of the 
American Locomotive Company, will ad- 
dress the New York Railroad Club meet- 
ing Friday evening, April 21, on “Modern 
Trends in Railway Motive Power.” Pres- 
ent day demands have caused radical 
changes in the methods of handling rail- 
way traffic and the motive power must be 
designed to suit these conditions. Mr. 


Dickerman will review the trends in motive 
power progress during the past quarter 
century and will indicate some of the 
tendencies of the future. 
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Two More States Enact 


Motor Regulation Laws 


North Dakota and Indiana acts de- 
signed to extend control over 
highway carriers 


Legislation providing for additional regu- 
lation of common and contract motor car- 
riers and assessing such carriers for their 
use of public highways has been passed by 
the legislatures of North Dakota and 
Indiana. In North Dakota three laws 
were passed—one providing for the super- 
vision and regulation by the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of the transportation 
of persons and property for compensation 
by motor vehicles, the second providing for 
the taxation of motor vehicles using the 
highways for commercial purposes and the 
third fixing size and weight limitations for 
motor vehicles operating for hire; in In- 
diana six bills were passed, the principal 
ones being that providing for the regula- 
tion of contract motor carriers, that pre- 
scribing hours of service for drivers em- 
ployed in highway transport and_ that 
assessing motor carriers for their use of 
the highways. 

The North Dakota regulatory bill, deal- 
ing first with common carriers, invests the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners with 
authority over such carriers, which author- 
ity extends to the granting of certificates 
of convenience and necessity the fixing of 
rates and classifications of freight, the 
regulation of facilities, accounts, service, 
abandonments and safety of operations, the 
fixing of schedules to meet the needs of 
communities served and the prevention of 
substantial duplication of service between 
highway common carriers and competing 
steam and electric railroads so as “not to 
substantially substitute the operation of 
motor common carriers for existing steam 
or electric transportation facilities.” 
Another stipulation provides that rates of 
motor common carriers shall be just and 
reasonable and forbids departures 
published rates. The commission may deny 
a certificate to a motor carrier if it finds 


from 


services furnished by existing transport 
facilities adequate for the territory in- 
volved. 


Contract carriers in North Dakota are 
required under the law to obtain permits 
and no such permit “shall be granted un- 
less the applicant has established to the 
satisfaction of the commission that the 
privilege sought will not endanger the safety 
of the public or interfere with the public 
use of the public highways or impair the 
condition or maintenance of such highways 
directly, or indirectly by impairing the 
efficient public service of any authorized 
common carrier or common carriers then 
adequately serving the same’ territory.” 
Thus the commission is empowered to 
prescribe for contract carriers “minimum 
rates...... which shall not be than 
the rates prescribed for common carriers 
for substantially the same service.” 

Other sections of the act prescribe lia- 
bility bond requirements and fix hours of 
service of drivers. Under the latter pro- 
vision it becomes unlawful for any com- 
mon or contract carrier to require or per- 


less 
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NEW OPERATING METHODS 


. have made 


OLD POWER OBSOLETE 
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, A relatively few modern locomotives are carrying the 


ee burden of present-day operation. 


ng Back of these modern locomotives are thousands of 
om others — obsolete and unfit to meet the demands of 


modern transportation. 


nd 
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ny Most of them were built before the days of long runs, 


ids 


.- high speed freight trains, and other modern developments. 
re How, then, can these obsolete locomotives be expected 
he to perform efficiently and economically? They cannot. More 


of the modern locomotives are needed if the railroads are 


ys to maintain their improved service and do so at a profit. 
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mit any driver or his helper to remain on 
duty for a longer period than 10 consecu- 
tive hours, after which such employees 
must be relieved of duty for 10 consecutive 
hours. 

The law exempts from: its provisions 
carriers operating entirely within a city or 
village or within a two-mile radius thereof ; 
also, trucks of farmers transporting their 
own products, contract carriers engaged 
exclusively in transporting children to and 
from school and vehicles of rural mail 
carriers. 

The North Dakota taxation law fixes a 
vehicle mile tax for trucks or combinations 
of tractors and trailers; it is based on the 
actual unladen weight of the vehicles and 
ranges from % cent per mile for vehicle 
under two tons to six cents per mile for 
vehicles of more than 10 tons in weight 
unladen. The third law limits the height 
of vehicles to 12 ft., the length of a single 
vehicle to 35 ft. and of a combination to 
50 ft. and prohibits the use of trailers ex- 
cept for transporting the property of their 
owners. The weight limit is fixed at 16,- 
000 Ib. per axle and 600 Ib. per sq. inch of 
tire surface. 

The Indiana regulatory law, after mak- 
ing the now customary exemptions for 
intra-city and suburban operators, school 
buses, farm trucks, etc., stipulates that all 
contract carriers must procure permits 
from the Public Service Commission. The 
conditions under which the commission may 
grant such permits are in general analogous 
to those set out in the North Dakota law 
outlined in the foregoing. As for common 
carriers on the highway this Indiana law 
states that such operators shall continue to 
be controlled by regulatory laws previously 
passed. In another Indiana law the maxi- 
mum time of continuous duty permitted 
drivers employed by motor carriers is fixed 
at eight hours. 

Under a third law passed in Indiana 
motor carriers are required to pay, in 
addition to all license fees and taxes im- 
posed on private and exempted motor 
vehicles, the sum of $1 per 100 lb. of actual 
gross weight of each motor truck, tractor, 
trailer or semi-trailer. This provision ap- 
plies to all motor carriers, whether intra- 
state or interstate. 


Reconsideration of Power Reverse 
Gear Decision Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 7 announced that it had denied 
the petition recently filed by the railroads 
for a reconsideration and reargument of 
the case in which it had issued an order 
requiring the equipment of steam locomo- 
tives with power reverse gear. The com- 
mission has, however, postponed the effect- 
ive date of some of its requirements for a 
short time. 


Club Meetings 


The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, on Saturday evening, April 29. 
The speaker will be E. J. H. Lemon, Esq., 
O. B. E., vice-president of the London, 
Midland & Scottish. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Car Inspection 
Association will hold its next meeting on 
Monday, May 1, at 7 p. m. at the Severin 
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Hotel, Indianapolis. There will be a dis- 
cussion on the A. R. A. Interchange Rules. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Statler Hotel, 
Boston, on Tuesday, May 9, at 6.30 p. m. 
This will be the annual banquet and enter- 
tainment. 


Net Deficit Shown for January 


Class I railways of the United States in 
January had a net deficit of $29,602,406 
after fixed charges, as compared with a 
deficit of $29,438,487 in January, 1932, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly compilation of selected 
income and balance sheet items repre- 
senting 148 Class I railways. In its sta- 
tistics beginning with January the com- 
mission has been omitting the 17 switching 
and terminal companies formerly included 
and the number of Class I roads has been 
decreased because some of 165 roads on 
last year’s list, (other. than switching and 
terminal companies) failed to earn as much 
as $1,000,000 last year. Dividend declara- 
tions for January amounted to only $334,- 
912, as compared with $816,159 in January, 
1932. The summary, compiled by the 
commission’s Bureau of Statistics, follows: 
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Temporary Continuance of Seatrain 
Service Authorized 


The Shipping Board on April 7 author- 
ized the Seatrain Lines to continue to carry 
on coastwise traffic between the ports of 
New York and New Orleans via Havana, 
in its new Seatrain vessels, for a period 
beginning April 6 and continuing there- 
after until 30 days after the effective date 
of the final orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the investigation 
proceedings still pending before it. The 
company has been operating since October 
6 under a similar temporary authorization, 
which was modified on December 21. Upon 
the making of the final orders of the com- 
mission, according to the Shipping Board 
resolution, the Seatrain company is at 
liberty to make such further application as 
the circumstances in the case may require, 
and the board reserves the right to alter, 
modify, or rescind the authorization upon 
such terms and conditions as it may fix. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from April 17 to April 24 
the date for resuming hearings before 
Examiner Boles in connection with its in- 
vestigation of the Seatrain affairs. 


SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS; 
Compiled from 143 reports (Form IBS) representing 148 steam railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) ¢ 


For the month of January 
1933 1932 


Income Items 


. Dividend declarations (from income and surplus): 
On common stock. 


$13,360,619 $11,301,679 1. Net railway operating income. 
13,924,325 15,306,580 2. Other income. 
27,284,944 26,608,259 3. Total income. 
10 535,416 10,228,674 4. Rent for leased roads. 
44,362,929 43,789,606 5. Interest deductions. 
1,989,005 2,028,466 6. Other deductions. 
56,887,350 56,046,746 7. Total deductions. 
d 29,602,406 d 29,438,487 8. Net income. 
9 
45,000 120,200 9-01. 
289,912 695,959 9-02. 


On preferred stock. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of January 











1933 1932 

10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- bie 

Te Oe Ee rea re pe ee $766,948,976 $795,464,755 
ee cic ae eee eed wean 6 c0< ence ueu eee ewes knees Cer ae eae 272,885,202 279,274,837 
ee I I ID, 5 occ in consis cik bt dee eA ON sens eemeeee 32,225,387 44,856,083 
a I og. 5. 9 sia: «6: sink pd: eahinlo-e's palelace & OAc wa waKieleie 35,138,636 36,285,398 
a tach n'a 6 4.0: tcdro ede aces wid sido woe ol bb ME Rae ks 22,641,696 47,308,266 
Os ei Ss odin nn cae ee owes eweece bw ee bes oes 13,294,697 14,179,572 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable...............0eeeee00% 43,594,175 49,955,312 
17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors..............+.+. 35,926,074 41,227,248 
TE, PEMCSMGOUS SECRUMID TOCCIVADIS, 2.0.06 ccccccscccccsccccoecencces 133,267,547 159,747,537 
EEE Hee epee re 315,085,937 370,999,452 
De PNOEs Bie PUG TOCOIVODMS. 06 655 oc ccc cccscwcccecssecceecse 31,483,835 31,659,503 
a ee eae acy oe Saeco 4 bee e Sw woe bbe oe dee eee Hoe een's 1,797,988 2,020,813 
Bik oe he sadiniacaauuwns ert eabW Ces nuseennes 9,543,124 14,082,150 
23. Teel euppent devotes Citeme 81 0 22) ons cscsccccdicdtosscoces 946,884,298  1,091,596,176 

Selected Liability Items 

24. Funded debt maturing within six months*..........-..000eeeeeeee 228,610,160 95,588,448 
I EEE LES ELE EE EE IOP OE 304,973,676 258,358,513 
26. Traffic and car-service balances payable...........-..-eeeeeeeeeee 57,595,062 67,328,617 
Be. SE SOURIS SHG WEEE PAPRUIC... 0.06 ccccccccccccccscccccces 201,738,065 245,494,979 
OE Or eer errr ne erie 56,981,503 50,892,606 
29. Interest matured unpaid, sited dco wren wits wf Ssraly digne win ta me aeoi wb 4 Rea 6m 163,802,727 134,624,851 
a cs irk «alba aeceineledas wrelesiaewe aweeeeee 9,009,932 14,218,594 
Fe NI ooo ois cicetebcceneecceses eas Geiewne 54,195,701 52,397,661 
ee I IE I on, ik wine ca acvecsenenowewesetienees 7,640,375 14,580 371 
ES IE RL ER Ee ee 108,828,874 107,660,794 
a aras'a Qe aru. creed 0 ois @ Gee neee wee ene 21,936,479 21,378,757 
ee IE III 65656. 6.66.60 00s ctcerencceroseccvusicscnewes 10,917,963 18,354,310 
36. Total current liabilities (Items 25 to 35)......-.+eseeeeeee 997 620,357 985,290,053 


¢ Excludes returns for Class I Switching and Terminal Companies. 


Data for this class of roads 


were included in dll published statements prior to January, 1933. . 

t The total net railway operating income in this statement differs slightly from that shown in the 
monthly statement of revenues and expenses through the exclusion of returns for three subsidi- 
aries of Canadian roads and the inclusion of figures reported by some Class I railways for 


small system roads. 


* Includes payments which will become due on account of petespet of long-term debt (other than 


that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) wit 


report. 
d Deficit. 


in six months after close of month of 
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DESIGN The Locomotive Around 
THE BOOSTER 
And Save Maintenance 
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CYLINDER 





lr a locomotive cylinder must be made large to give the 





















needed power at low speeds it is too big for road speeds. 
Because the big cylinder is used continuously there is no 
chance to cut down on the work done and hence cut down 
on maintenance. You are still paying the full maintenance 
whether or not you are working to capacity. « But if the 
locomotive is designed to employ a combination of a smaller 
cylinder plus The Locomotive Booster to secure the equiva- 
lent power at low speeds, the Booster power can be cut out 
as speed increases and the smaller cylinders will then carry 
the load. Smaller cylinders naturally mean lower maintenance 
due to a reduction in the amount of work done. « Take full 
advantage of all the economies of The Locomotive Booster 


and incorporate it in the original design. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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Wage Hearings Open in Canada 


The Board of Conciliation, which is con- 
sidering the proposal of the Canadian rail- 
ways to reduce wages of trainmen, engine- 
men and operators by 20 per cent, held hear- 
ings in Montreal last week. The railways’ 
contention was that, although they have 
adopted every possible form of economy in 
operating methods, their princ:!pal revenues 
and major expenses are dependent on train 
movements, and it is essential that the 
wages of those performing this service be 
reduced. The board is composed of Mr. 
Justice G. F. Gibsone, of Quebec, chair- 
man; G. C. McDonald, Montreal, repre- 
senting the companies, and W. F. O’Con- 
nor, Toronto, representing the employees. 

A. J. Hills, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent C.N.R., in presenting a statement by 
the vice-presidents of both railroads, said 
that operating expenses had been reduced 
in a continuous effort to offset as far as 
possible the continuing decline in revenues, 
but the point had been reached where to 
maintain services essential to the public co- 
operative measures were being adopted and 
further economy had to come in the form 
of reductions in the rates of wages which 
comprised such a large proportion of the 
expenses of operation. 

“The returns of the two railways com- 
bined for January and February 1933 show 
a contraction in gross revenues of $9,196,- 
391 or 23.1 per cent for the corresponding 
two months in 1932,” he said, “and while 
operating expenses including taxes were 
cut by $6,792,500 or 16.3 per cent the loss 
from railway operations, after deducting 
only operating expenses and taxes was $4,- 
157,858, without payment of any interest 
charges. This compares with a loss in the 
same two months of 1932 of $1,753,967, or 
a worse net showing of $2,403,891 for the 
two months. 

“In the face of those figures and in view 
of the results since the depression com- 
menced to make itself felt we are forced to 
the decision that necessity demands a fur- 
ther reduction of 10 per cent from the com- 
pensation of the employees embraced in our 
application.” 

Even with the additional ten per cent 
wage cut, it was pointed out by George 
Hodge, manager of the personnel depart- 
ment of the C. P. R., the decrease would 
amount only to 22.9 per cent of peak rates 
in 1920 and 16.8 per cent of the scale of 
1921. On the other hand, there had been 
a great falling off in the cost of living 
since that time. 

Comparing the wages of Canadian rail- 
road men with wages for similar classes 
employed in the United States, Senator 
James Murdock for the employees pointed 
out that from 1928 until about a year ago 
Canadian railroad men were generally 
working at a wage rate some 6% to 7 per 
cent below the scale obtaining in the United 
States. 

Effective December 1, 1931, the wages 
of Canadian railroad men were reduced 10 
per cent by a deduction from the various 
payrolls. On February 1, 1932, the wages 
of American railroad men were reduced in 
equal proportion, and thus the wages of 
Canadian railroad men were continued at 
about 6% per cent to 7 per cent below 
rates paid in the United States. 
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In the month of December, 1932, it was 
agreed in Chicago that the 10 per cent 
wage reduction should be continued in the 
United States to October 31, 1933, subject 
to notice from either party on or after 
June 15, 1933, and this condition is now in 
effect. Senator Murdock stated that Can- 
adian National employees on United States 
lines west of Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, 
and in New England come under the Chi- 
cago agreement. Why, he asked, should 
Canadian employees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways be less favorably dealt 
with? 

“Canadian railroad men,” he said, “have 
before them at present a proposal to reduce 
wages by 20 per cent on the basic rates, 
which if successful would place Canadian 
railroad men on a wage rate basis of some 
17 per cent below their American fellows. 
The railroads do not expect to secure rails, 
ties, engines, cars, or dining car supplies 
at less than the going market rate of price 
and the question naturally arises, why ex- 
pect to secure human labor at less than 
current rates?” 


Inland Waterways Corporation 
Reports Increased Net 


The Inland Waterways Corporation in 
1932 had a net income of $470,140, as com- 
pared with $269,350 for 1931, according to 
the annual report of Major General 
Thomas Q. Ashburn, chairman and presi- 
dent, to the Secretary of War. This 
increased the credit balance carried to the 
balance sheet to $617,031. Total operating 
revenues for the year amounted to $6,131,- 
346 as compared with $6,347,287 in 1931, 
but operating expenses were reduced to 
$5,607,365, as compared with $5,965,739 in 
1931, and the operating income was $595,- 
867 against $381,548 in 1931. General Ash- 
burn, in his remarks accompanying the 
statistical report, says the year has been 
marked “by more severe and concentrated 
attacks upon the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration than any year in its history” and 
thinks that the primary reason for this is 
that “the corporation is actually making a 
net profit.” The total tonnage forwarded 
and received by all divisions was 1,572,869, 
as compared with 1,481,751 in 1931 and 
1,758,244 in 1928, which was the peak year. 


1. C. C. Denies Some Reduced Fare 
Applications 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied a fourth section application of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco for authority 
to establish reduced passenger fares be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City and 
Birmingham, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., 
without observing the aggregate-of-in- 
termediates clause of the long-and-short- 
haul law. Similarly the commission had 
denied the Baltimore & Ohio’s application 
for authority to reduce fares between 
Louisville, Cincinnati and St. Louis to meet 
the competition of the 2-cent fares estab- 
lished by the Louisville & Nashville with- 
out making corresponding reductions at in- 
termediate points. The Baltimore & Ohio 
later filed another application covering 
fares between stations on its line from 
Cincinnati to Louisville, from St. Louis 
to Louisville, and from St. Louis to Cin- 
cinnati. 
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Railroad Legislation Still Under Study 


President Roosevelt's plan of emergency 
railroad legislation is still expected to be 
ready for submission to Congress in a 
special message shortly, although progress 
in completing the details has been slower 
than had been hoped for and the numerous 
complications which the planning has -en- 
countered have afforded an opportunity for 
opposition to develop from several direc- 
tions while it was still in the formation 
stage. Further delays are anticipated after 
the bill gets to Congress and probably 
hearings will be held before Congressional 
committees on some phase of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Various drafts of the proposals were 
considered by the President at a_ three- 
hour conference at the White House Mon- 
day evening attended by Secretary Roper, 
of the Department of Commerce, Secretary 
Woodin, of the Treasury, L. W. Douglas, 
director of the Budget, Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and Dr. W. M. W. 
Splawn. Afterward Secretary Roper said 
that “we hope to bring these drafts into 
concrete and consolidated form for action 
by the President by the latter part of the 
week.” 

It is understood that the principal fea- 
tures of the plan still contemplate the 
creation of a federal railroad co-ordinator, 
amendment of the law under which loans 
have been made to railroads by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, a new 
rate-making rule in place of the fair re- 
turn and recapture provisions of Section 
15a, and amendment of the consolidation 
law to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission complete supervision of railroad 
acquisitions by carriers, individuals and 
holding companies. 

Secretary Roper said at a press con- 
ference on Wednesday that he and the 
committee had heard many people and 
had received many plans and legislative 
proposals which had been reduced to about 
four legislative suggestions or tentative 
bills. The President had heard them and 
had asked the committee to see if it could 
not bring them into a composite measure 
and the committee was at work with that 
end in view. It was somewhat uncertain 
when the committee could report back to 
the President but the members of the com- 
mittee, Secretaries Woodin and Roper, 
Commissioner Eastman and Dr. Splawn, 
and the chairman of the Senate and House 
committees on interstate commerce were to 
meet again on Thursday. The major point 
still being considered involved the extent 
of the powers to be conferred upon the 
federal co-ordinator. The other matters 
were regarded as taken care of, in separate 
bills. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
announces that A. A. Berle has been added 
to the executive staff of the corporation 1n 
the capacity of special assistant to the di- 
rectors on railroad matters. Mr. Berle is a 
lawyer living in New York and was for- 
merly associated with the National Trans- 
portation Committee. He has been one 
of the Presidents advisers recently in con- 
nection with the consideration of plans for 
railroad legislation. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General 
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The last course of Arch brick works just as effec- 
tively as the other courses. It can be left off 
only at the expense of an increase in fuel 
consumption. 


The economy of the locomotive Arch was thor- 
oughly established years ago. More recent tests 
show that every dollar you “‘save’’, by cutting 
down on the length of Arch, costs you ten dollars 


in the form of increased fuel; net loss nine 
dollars. 


For economy of operation be sure that your loco- 
motives leave the roundhouse with a full arch 
with every brick in place. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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Motors Corporation and chairman of the 
National Highway Users’ Conference, 
headed a delegation of twelve members of 
the latter organization who asked Secretary 
of Commerce Daniel C. Roper on April 
6 that consideration be given to the views 
of the highway users of the country in 
working out the government’s transporta- 
tion program. Emphasis was laid upon 
their assertion that this group represents 
the shippers’ viewpoint as well as that of 
those who actually operate motor vehicles. 
No detailed plan was laid before the Sec- 
retary but they offered their cooperation in 
formulating any plan for the coordination 
of the country’s transportation agencies. 

A plan for the reorganization of the 
Department of Commerce including a pro- 
vision for the creation of a new Bureau of 
Transportation and, it is understood, for 
a reorganization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with an independent 
status but tied in to some extent with the 
office of the Secretary of Commerce has 
been laid before President Roosevelt by 
Secretary Roper, and is expected to be 
announced shortly. It is proposed to be 
made public, when finally decided upon, by 
executive orders under the new authority 
conferred on the President by the last 
Congress, and would become effective un- 
less disapproved by Congress within 60 
days. 

The Bureau of Transportation would be 
under the general supervision of an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, who would take the place of the 
Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, and 
according to advance reports, would in- 
clude the functions of the Shipping Board, 
the Bureaus of Weather and Public Roads 
from the Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Radio Commission, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, the Geodetic Survey, the 
Lighthouse Service, the Bureau of Navi- 
gation and Steamship Inspection, the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, the Naval 
Observatory, and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. It is under- 
stood that the Bureaus of Safety and Loco- 
motive Inspection may be transferred to 
the new bureau but that the legislative or 
quasi-judicial functions of the commission 
would be separated and the independent 
status of the commission maintained except 
from an organization standpoint. The 
Bureau of the Budget has prepared revised 
estimates for the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, which were to be submitted 
to Congress this week, and it is reported 
that these include some heavy reductions, 
including a drastic reduction in the amount 
allowed for the commission’s Bureau of 
Valuation. 


Barge Differentials Required to be 
Maintained 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a supplemental report accom- 
panied by a modification of previous orders 
to make it clear that the commission re- 
quires that differentials under  all-rail 
freight rates reflected in barge-rail and 
rail-barge-rail rates heretofore prescribed 
by it shall be maintained regardless of 
changes in the level of the all-rail rates. 
In the course of the past twelve months the 
rail lines have made many reductions in 
all-rail rates on account of truck competi- 
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tion and for other reasons and in many 
instances they have declined to join with 
the barge lines in revised barge-rail and 
rail-barge-rail rates on the ground that the 
commission’s orders prescribing differen- 
tials under all-rail rates “contemporaneous- 
ly applicable” must be understood as re- 
ferring only to the all-rail rates in effect 
on the dates of the orders. The Inland 
Waterways Corporation and the Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line, calling attention 
to this position of the rail carriers, asked 
the commission to modify its prior orders 
to avoid the use of those words. The 
rail carriers in southwestern and southern 
territories, objected to the idea of a so- 
called “floating differential” that could not 
be changed, but the commission has pointed 
out that they may apply for a review of 
the findings as to the differentials if they 
desire and also that appropriate modifica- 
tions of the differentials may be brought 
about by agreement. Commissioner Ma- 
haffie dissented, saying the commission 
should hold a hearing to ascertain whether 
the differentials as applied to the new rate 
levels are still correct. 


Delaware & Hudson Suspends A. T. C. 


Division 6 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in an opinion by Commis- 
sioner McManamy, has issued an order 
temporarily suspending the requirements of 
its automatic train-control orders in so far 
as they affect this company. The inter- 
mittent-inductive device of the General 
Railway Signal Company was installed be- 
tween Rouses Point, N. Y. and Whitehall, 
116 miles, and later extended from White- 
hall to Albany, 76 miles. 

The total number of locomotives now 
fitted with the apparatus is 150. The com- 
pany’s petition avers that because of the 
falling off of business the automatic train 
control may properly be put out of service 
without creation of increased hazard. Elab- 
orate statements are given of the volume 
of traffic in 1923 and 1931; the record of 
train movement being given in the shape of 
a statement of the number of train miles 
per mile of main track per day for each 
month. The freight train average for 
1923 was 9.23; for 1931 it was 4.97. Pas- 
senger mileage 10.57 in 1923 and 9.77 in 
1931. The passenger traffic is heavier in 
the summer than in the rest of the year 
but in the summer months there are few 
storms or fogs which interfere with train 
operation. 

The financial statement shows that the 
return on the company’s property invest- 
ment in 1926 was 7.64 per cent while in 
1931 it was only 3.30; and in the first seven 
months of 1932 there was a net operating 
income deficit of $215,396. 

The probable savings by discontinuance 
of automatic train control are estimated at 

22,629 annually; and there will be a fur- 
ther reduction in expenses due to eliminat- 
ing undesired brake applications and better 
use of locomotives. In the past 26 years, 
no passenger has been killed in a collision 
on the Delaware & Hudson, and since auto- 
matic train control was introduced there 
have been in A.T.c. territory only ten col- 
lisions, nine of which were in yards; and 
the tenth was not preventable by a.t.c. 

Conditions of fog and storm obscuring 
signal indications prevail only to a very 
limited extent on this section of the road, 
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the grades are low and speeds are re- 
stricted where necessary on curves. The 
efficiency of the visual signal system and 
the competency of employees are declared 
to be such that the likelihood of collisions 
is reduced to a minimum. The maximum 
permissible speed is 65 miles an hour. 

The conclusion of the commission’s re- 
port is that, in view of the present reduced 
volume of traffic the freedom from acci- 
dent and the apparent effort on the part 
of the road to modernize its automatic 
block signal system, and for other reasons, 
it is found that at the present time condi- 
tions do not require automatic train con- 
trol. 

Commissioner Eastman dissents. 


Senator Dill Would Make R. F. C. 
Loans Difficult 


Senator Dill, chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, has in- 
troduced an amendment to the bill provid- 
ing for loans from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to insurance companies 
proposing amendments to the original 
R. F. C. act to impose numerous conditions 
upon loans to railroads. It provides that 
the R. F. C. shall make no loan to a rail- 
road for the purpose of paying interest on 
its funded debt, taxes, or wages to “regu- 
lar” employees not employed on new con- 
struction, deferred maintenance, or new 
equipment, nor until the railroad has pro- 
vided that for at least two years no official, 
executive officer or employee shall receive 
a salary greater than $25,000, nor until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
have fixed the amount of capital stock and 
bonded debt and the number of vice-presi- 
dents and executive officers “which in the 
opinion of the commission will enable the 
railroad thereafter to provide for its own 
capital needs without additional loans for 
interest, taxes or wages”, and also until 
the railroad has complied with such find- 
ings. It is provided that if the amount 
fixed is less than the capitalization out- 
standing the railroad may reduce its stock 
and bonds to that amount either by agree- 
ment with its security-holders or by pro- 
ceedings under the bankruptcy act of 
March 3. Another provision is that loans 
made “under this sub-section” shall run for 
a period not exceeding 15 years and shall 
constitute a “preferred security” of the 
railroad. Still another would authorize the 
R. F. C. to make loans to trustees of rail- 
roads “which proceeded to reorganize” 
under that act. 


Wage Statistics for January 


Class I railways, excluding switching and 
terminal companies, reported to. the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a total of 
946,005 employees as of the middle of 
January. This was a decrease of 30,820 
under the number reported by the same 
roads for. December, 1932. The decline 
was largely in the maintenance groups. 
The total for January was 13.29 per cent 
less than for January, 1932. The present 
report is the first to be affected by a modi- 
fication in the forms on which the, wage 
statistics are reported and notes that the 
number who received pay at some time 
during the month was 1,063,408. The total 
compensation paid in January was $113,- 
950,932, as compared with $146,859,068 in 
January, 1932. 
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Steam Pressure 





Today’s Operating Conditions Require 


A NEW 


DEAL 





for SUPERHEATER UNITS 


It is a generally recognized fact that locomotives 
are operated today to the limit of their capacity 
over a shorter period of time than formerly. 
This condition necessitates heavy general boiler 


repairs, with more frequent firebox renewals. 


Obviously, the performance of superheater units 
is correspondingly more severe. Increased evap- 
oration, increased pressures, increased gas and 
steam temperatures all throw heavier duty on 
the superheater units . . . . consequently, dif- 


ferent and more exacting maintenance methods 


are required. Patch repairing them at general 
shopping, or replacing only those in bad con- 
dition is a makeshift at best. A far better way 
— and the most economical in the long run — 
is to have them rebuilt through the Elesco unit 


remanufacturing service. 


This service restores superheater units to a 
condition practically equal to new — at much 
less cost — and guarantees renewed service life 


to meet today’s operating conditions. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company Limited, Montreal 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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Supply Trade 





Raymond F. Garcia has been appointed 
general manager of sales, universal pipe 
division, of The Central Foundry Com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York, 
succeeding Leonard W. Saine, who has 
resigned to go into other business. 


Julius Kindervater has been appointed 
manager of the Alco plant of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, Richmond, 
Va., vice George Gurry, resigned. Mr. 
Kindervater will continue to handle mat- 
ters pertaining to the office of mechanical 
superintendent. 


Cyrus J. Holland, formerly represen- 
tative of the Wine Railway Appliance 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has opened an office in the Peoples Gas 
building of that city to engage in the sale 
of a combination _helical-volute «truck 
spring for railway cars. 


Neil C. Hurley, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has 
been elected president, to succeed R. S. 
Cooper, who has been made vice-president 
in charge of the eastern territory, with 
headquarters at New York, succeeding 
Robert T. Scott, retired. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company on April 12 at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., David K. E. Bruce, 
Paul D. Cravath, and Marshall Field, 
directors, whose terms expired on April 12, 
were re-elected. C. A. Terry, honorary 
vice-president, was elected a director for a 
four-year term and Warren H. Jones, 
secretary, was elected to complete the term 
made vacant by the death of E. M. Herr, 
late vice-chairman of Westinghouse. 


OBITUARY 


J. F. Sattley, sales representative for 
the Chicago district of the Winton En- 
gine Corporation, which recently absorbed 
the Electro-Motive Company, died in Chi- 
cago on April 7 following an operation. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





PASSENGER CARS 


CHESAPEAKE & OHuH10.—Work is now 
under. way installing the air-conditioning 
system of the Pullman Car & Manufactur- 
ing Corporation on equipment of all 
through passenger trains of this road. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue New York CENTRAL has authorized 
the purchase of 8,930 tons of rail. 


Tue Erte has placed orders for 24,549 
tons of rail as follows: Carnegie Steel 


Company, 16,049 tons; Illinois Steel Com- 
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pany, 4,500 tons; Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, 2,000 tons; and Inland Steel 
Company, 2,000 tons. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Missouri-KANSAS-TEXAS reopened 
its shops at Parsons, Kan., Sedalia, Mo.., 
and Waco, Tex., on April 1, thus afford- 
ing employment for 780 mechanics for 
about three months. According to M. H. 
Cahill, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, the Katy’s maintenance program tor 
this year will be much larger than last year 
and will provide considerable additional 
employment. Extra gangs are now relay- 
ing 20 miles of track with new 90-lb. rails 
south of McAlester. 


Construction 





Boston & Matne—Detaware & Hvp- 
son.—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved specifications and an 
estimate of cost of $54,718 for the elimina- 
tion of the Elnora and Dyers crossings of 
the Boston & Main and the Delaware & 
Hudson at Clifton Park, Saratoga county, 
m™. 


LEHIGH VaLLEy.—A general plan and 
estimate of cost of $142,000, exclusive oi 
land and property damages, for the elimi- 
nation of the Main street crossing of this 
road in Manchester, Ontario county, N. Y.. 
has been approved by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission. The Commission 
also authorized the Lehigh Valley to do 
certain work in connection with the elimi- 
nation of this crossing at actual cost (not 
to exceed $50,832) by direct employment of 
labor and purchase of materials. This 
work consists of changing its tracks and 
signal system, relocating railroad bunk 
house and restaurant, constructing, main- 
taining and removing temporary grade 
crossing, erecting structural steel, removing 
crossing facilities and closing crossing. This 
work must be done without interruption of 
traffic and prior to the award of a contract 
for the elimination project. 


St. Louis-SAn FRANcIsco—This com- 
pany contemplates the construction of an 
enginehouse at Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
replace a_ structure that was recently 
destroyed by lire. 


West SHorE—The New York Public 
Service Commission has affirmed its order 
of last May providing for the elimination 
of the Oak Orchard road and Ford road 
crossings of this road in Elba, Genesee 
county, N. Y. The Oak Orchard road 
crossing is to be eliminated by placing the 
highway above the railroad at an estimated 
cost of $85,300 and the Ford road crossing 
hy placing the highway below the railroad 
at an estimated cost of $118,300. 


Press DispatcHEs from Bogota, Colom- 
bia, April 10, report a derailment on the 
Northeastern Railway, at Ventaquenmada, 
in the state of Boyaca in which 18 persons 
were killed and large numbers injured. 
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Financial 





AKRON, CANTON & YouNGSTOWN.—Re- 
organisation Proposed—This company on 
April 3 filed application in the federal 
district court at Cleveland, Ohio, asking for 
postponement of debts pending reorgani- 
zation of capital structure of the railroad 
in accordance with the federal bankruptcy 
act. It stated that $2,500 was due April 1 
in interest on the company’s general and 
refunding 6 per cent mortgage bonds and 
$77,000 interest due on its general refund- 
ing mortgage 5'%4 per cent bonds. 


ATLANTIC CoAst Line.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commision has au- 
thorized this company to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $742,000 of 
series A 4% per cent general unified 50- 
year bonds in reimbursement of capital 
expenditures. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Suit 
To Set As‘de I. C. C. Order Fails—The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
decision by Justice Butler on April 10, 
affirmed a decision of the district court for 
the district of Delaware which had de- 
clined to set aside the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorizing the 
acquisition by the D. & R. G. W. of control 
of the Denver & Salt Lake. Suit for such 
an order was filed by the Moffat Tunnel 
League, the Uintah Basin Railroad League 
and other similar organizations and the 
highest court held that there is no federal 
statute that purports to give any unin- 
corporated voluntary association standing to 
bring such a suit to set aside an order of 
the commission. 


Erte.—R. I. C. Loan—This company 
has applied to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $1,500,000 to 
meet fixed interest obligations due May 1 
and has also applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and pledge an additional $5,000,000 of its 
refunding and improvement mortgage 6 
per cent bonds to be used as collateral for 
this loan and also for a loan from the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation. 


GuLF, Mosire & NorTHERN.—Acquisi- 
tion—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire control of the operation 
of a portion of the line of the Louisiana 
Southern, between Linwood, La., and New 
Orleans, 22 miles. 


ILtinois CENTRAL.—R. F°. C. Loan.—D1- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved a supplemental ap- 
plication for a loan of $7,137,000 to this 
company from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to provide for payments of 
interest and principal of equipment obli- 
gations. The commission last year had 
approved a loan of $11,000,000 of which 
$3,863,000 was advanced by the R. F. C. 
and the company recently asked authority 
to divert the remainder of the authorization 
for other uses. 


LenicH & New EncLanp.—Annual Re- 
port-——The 1932 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net income after interest and 
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TO ECONOMIZE- 
MODERNIZE 


“With an increase in traffic which will require the 
present stored power to be drawn upon, the ability of 
the railroads to continue operation at present average 
speeds will be increasingly jeopardized. 


“Freight-train schedules in main-line service ap- 
proaching passenger-train speeds, which have been re- 
sponsible for the steadily increasing speed average, are 
beyond the physical ability of much of the motive 
power at present owned by the railroads. 


“If the older locomotives are returned to service, 
not only will the service which they perform be direct- 
ly slowed up, but the ability to utilize the capacity of 
modern motive power will also be destroyed. 


“The retention of the obsolete locomotives will 
destroy the value of the modern.” 


From an editorial in the 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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other charges of $432,041, as compared 
with net income of $510,921 in 1931. Se- 
lected items from the Income Statement 
follow: 

1932 1931 Decrease 
Raiiway Operating 





Revenues ...$3,274,739 $4,107,459 $832,720 
Maintenance of 
GOP ivheversis 404,837 537,190 132,353 
Maintenance of 
equipment ... 684,212 907,374 223,162 
Transportation.. 1,122,662 1,456,562 333,900 
Total Operating 
Expenses ... 2,480,537 3,213,363 732,825 
Operating ratio. 75.75 78.23 2.48 
Net Revenue from 
Operations 794,202 894,096 99,894 
Railway tax ac- 
Pe 48,565 67,921 19,356 
Railway operating 
imcome ..... 745,628 826,164 80,536 
Hire of freight 
cars—Cr, ... 196,528 211,636 15,108 
Joint facility 
PE wacaties 96,643 118,737 22,094 
Net Railway Oper- 
ating Income 848,845 924,397 75,552 
Non - operating 
income ...... 23,824 28,449 4,625 
Gross Income 872,670 952,846 80,176 
Interest on 
funded debt . 407,504 412,477 4,972 
Total Deductions 
from Gross 
ENCOME occce 440,629 441,925 1,296 
Net Income ..... 432,041 510,921 78,881 
LouisvittE & NASHVILLE. Abandon- 


ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to 
abandon a line extending from Princeton 
Junction, Tenn., to Gracey, Ky., 32 miles. 
Freight traffic on the line decreased from 
22,822 tons in 1928 to 6,561 tons in 1932. 
The principal products moving out of the 
territory are wheat, tobacco and livestock, 
most of which traffic has deserted the 
railroad for trucks. Gross revenues of the 
line were $63,840 in 1928 and $14,814 in 
1932, and it could be kept in operation only 
by expensive rehabilitation of bridges. Tax 
accruals in 1932 totaled $7,555. 


MissouriI-KansAs-TExas.—New Direc- 
tors—At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of this company, William M. 
Greve, president of New York Investors, 
Inc., New York, and Matthew S. Sloan, 
also of New York, were elected directors 
to succeed H. E. McGee, executive vice- 
president of the Katy, and R. G. Babbage. 


NatcHez, CotumsBiA & MosiLte.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon its entire railroad extending from 
Norfield, Miss., to Tilton, 29.6 miles, and 
the abandonment of operation under track- 
age rights over the railroad of the Denk- 
mann Lumber Company between Tilton 
and Oakvale, 3.6 miles. The abandonment 
is due to the closing of the plant of the 
lumber company which it served and to 
truck competition for other traffic existing 
in the territory. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue and pledge $7,500,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 20-year gold 


bonds, to reimburse the treasury for capital , 


expenditures. 


New York CeEntrat.—Bonds.—The 


Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the Boston & Albany to issue 
$7,000,000 of refunding bonds of 1933 to 
meet a maturing issue of similar amount of 
its 25-year 4 per cent improvement bonds 
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of 1928. The refunding issue is to be 
guaranteed by the New York Central, 
which proposes to borrow the funds needed 
to meet the maturity from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, pledging the 
bonds as collateral security. 


NorFo_K & WeEsTERN.—Trackage Rights. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to operate 
under trackage rights over the Little Mi- 
ami, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, and the Pennsylvania (the op- 
erating company) from a point near Clare, 
Ohio, to a connection of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at East Norwood, 5.3 miles—the pur- 
pose of the trackage rights being to permit 
the entrance of the Norfolk & Western 
into the new Cincinnati Union Terminal. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Supreme Court Sus- 
ta'ns I. C. C. Order—The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a decision by 
Justice Butler on April 10, affirmed the 
decision of the district court for the 
southern district of New York which had 
declined to set aside an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorizing an 
agreement between the Pennsylvania and 
the Long Island for the use by the latter 
of the Pennsylvania’s terminal property in 
New York City. The commission’s order 
was attacked by the New York Transit 
Commission. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco. — Abandon- 
ment.—The receivers have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon part of a branch line 
between McDougal, Ark., and Tipperary, 
8.9 miles. 


Santa Fe NortHwestern.—R. F. C. 
Loan Denied.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied approval 
of this company’s application for a loan of 
$228,824 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Santa Fe, San JuAN & NorTHERN.— 
R. F. C. Loan.—The receiver has applied to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan of $50,000. 


TonopaH & GotprieLp.—R. F. C. Loan. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a loan of $20,000 
to the receivers from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on their application 
for $30,000 to pay past-due taxes and to 
provide ties for replacements. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr.11 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 24.21 23.05 18.57 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 53.34 52.53 58.84 


Dividends Declared 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie.—Leased 
Lines.—Dividend omitted. 

Morris & Essex Extension.—$2.00, semi-an- 
nually, payable May 1 to holders of record 
April 22 

Piedmont & Northern.—75c, quarterly, pay- 
able April 10 to holders of record March 31. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Common, 
75c, semi-annually, payable October 1 to holders 
of record Septenrber 15. 

Reading Company.—25c, quarterly, 
May 11 to holders of record April 18. 

irginian.—Preferred, $1.50, quarterly, pay- 
able May 1 to holders of record April 15. 


payable 
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. Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Titus Becomes President of 
Illinois Terminal 


Andrew P. Titus, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Illinois Terminal, has 
been elected president and will also retain 
the title of general manager, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Titus succeeds L. E. Fischer, who has re- 
signed to devote his time to his duties as 
vice-president in charge of operations of 
the parent company, the North American 
Power & Light Company. J. F. Fogarty 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
the Illinois Terminal, with headquarters at 
Chicago, to succeed Clement Studebaker, 
Jr., deceased. Allen Van Wyck has been 
elected vice-president of the Illinois Ter- 
minal at Chicago, with jurisdiction over 
legal matters. 








FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Bradley T. McCoy has been appointed 
treasurer and assistant secretary of the 
Western Maryland, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md. 


A. L. Quast has been appointed auditor 
of dishursements of the Pere Marquette, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., to 
succeed H. F. Brahany, who has become 
auditor of disbursements of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


E. C. Craig, general solicitor of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Lll., has been promoted to. general 
counsel succeeding R. V. Fletcher, vice- 
president and general counsel, who re- 
signed recently to become general counsel 
of the Association of Railway Executives. 
V. W. Foster, general attorney has been 
appointed general solicitor succeeding Mr. 
Craig. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


A. W. Dayton, general storekeeper of 
the Northwestern Pacific with headquarters 
at Tiburon, Cal., resigned April 5. 


OPERATING 


J. E. Rabago, general storekeeper of 
the Mexican. Railway, with headquarters 
at Apizaco, Mex., has been appointed act- 
ing general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, with headquarters at Mexico City, to 
take the place of C. I. Luque, deceased. 


K. C. Marshall, senior assistant super- 
intendent on the Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent with headquarters 
as before at Houston, Tex., and the posi- 
tion of senior assistant superintendent has 
been abolished. T. H. Meeks, assistant 
superintendent with headquarters also at 
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SPEEDING UP A RAILROAD — 


CALLS FOR NEW 





Railroad operation can't be speeded up successfully 





without fitting equipment to meet the increased stresses. 

« Materials that may be all right for train speeds of 15 miles per hour fall down when speeds rise to 45. « T 
these requires better material. It exists in Agathon Alloy Steel. « Agathon Alloy Steels develop such 
range of physical properties that some one steel will satisfy every railroad need. « Perhaps 
special spring steel or a shock-resisting steel for axles. Again it may be a non-streich 
Steel for engine bolts or a special steel for reciprocating parts. « Republic metallurgisis purpose “A 


have developed an Agathon Alloy Steel for each railroad use. Service has thoroughly 


proved each one as competent to meet the new demands of increasingly severe service. 3°57) eM 
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Houston, has been transferred to the Dal- 
las-Austin divisions, with headquarters at 
Austin, Tex., and Ennis. H. L. Bell, as- 
sistant superintendent at Austin, has been 
appointed trainmaster with headquarters 
at Houston. 


TRAFFIC 


E. S. Ramage and E. G. Gallagher 
have been appointed general agents for the 
Mississippi Central, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Detroit, Mich., re- 
spectively. 


R. B. Delafield, general agent for the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been transferred to 
the newly-created position of general agent 
at Denver, Colo. 


B.- F. McCoy has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Ft. Smith & Western, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., suc- 
ceeding William R. Short, who has re- 
signed. 


C. W. Haynes, traveling passenger 
agent for the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
promoted to the newly-created position of 
northwestern passenger agent with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Lewis S. Wickes has been appointed 
general agent for the Midland Valley, the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, and the Okla- 
homa City-Ada-Atoka, with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., to succeed H. S. 
Humphreys, who has been transferred to 
Dallas, Tex., where he replaces H. D. 
Fry, who has resigned. 


MECHANICAL 


F. L. Carson, assistant superintendent 
motive power and equipment of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, 
has been appointed master mechanic with 
headquarters as before at San Antonio, 
Tex., and the position of assistant superin- 
tendent motive power and equipment has 
been abolished. 


SPECIAL 


Coincident with the consolidation of ac- 
cident prevention work on all parts of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, the jurisdiction of 
C. F. Larson, superintendent of safety of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been ex- 
tended to include the Texas and Louisiana 
properties. J. P. LaBarge, superintend- 
ent of safety of the Texas and Louisiana 
lines, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant superintendent 
of safety, with headquarters as before at 
Houston, Tex. 


OBITUARY 


Carlos A. Hayes, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of the Canadian 
National, died at his home in St. Cath- 
arine’s, Ont., on March 21. He was 68 
years of age. 


B. T. Jellison, formerly general pur- 
chasing agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
died on April 7, at Elizabeth City, N. C. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Mr. Jellison was born in Indiana County, 
Pa., on August 11, 1868, and entered rail- 
way service with the Pennsylvania in 1887, 
as a messenger boy. 


John E. Baxter, general auditor of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died on April 11 of 
pneumonia at St. Luke’s hospital in that 
city. Mr. Baxter was born on August 19, 
1869, in Ireland and entered railway serv- 
ice in December, 1889, with the Santa Fe 
at Topeka, Kan. From February, 1890, 
until March, 1893, he served as a clerk 
on the Sonora Railway (then part of the 
Santa Fe and now a subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific) at Guaymas, Mex., and 
at the end of this period he went with the 
Atlantic & Pacific (now part of the Santa 
Fe) as a clerk and traveling auditor at 
Albuquerque, N. M. Subsequently Mr. 
Baxter served as traveling auditor and 
traveling accountant of the Santa Fe Pa- 
cific (now also part of the Santa Fe) at 
Los Angeles, Cal., and in December, 1901, 
he was appointed traveling accountant on 
the Santa Fe at Chicago. In April, 1903, 
Mr. Baxter was made auditor of the Gulf, 
Beaumont & Kansas City (now the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe) at Beaumont, Tex., 
and in October, 1905, he was promoted to 
assistant general auditor of the Santa Fe 
at Chicago, where he was further ad- 
vanced to general auditor on December 1, 
1925. 


John W. White, formerly passenger 
traffic manager of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, who died at St. Louis, Mo., on 
March 28, as noted in the Railway Age ot 
April 8, was born on September 2, 1878, at 
Paige, Tex. He entered railway service 
with the Katy in 1893 as a messenger in the 
local freight office at Houston, Tex., and 
served this company continuously until his 
death. He was promoted through various 
clerical positions in the traffic department 
until 1902, when he was appointed cashier 
and chief clerk in the Houston office, being 
in 1904 appointed agent at Braunfels, Tex. 
Three years later he was transferred to 
Temple, Tex., and in 1910 he was ap- 
pointed commercial agent, in which capa- 
city he served at various points. In 1918 
Mr. White was advanced to division freight 
agent at Kansas City, Mo., and two years 
later he was appointed northern traffic rep- 
resentative at Chicago. He was made gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at Dallas, 
Tex. on April 15, 1929, and on October 1, 
1930, he was promoted to passenger traffic 
manager with headquarters at Dallas and 
St. Louis. Because of ill health Mr. White 
was forced to relinquish the duties of this 
position and was appointed assistant to 
executive vice-president on May 16, 1931. 
On November 1, 1931, he was appointed 
assistant passenger traffic manager and on 
February 10, 1932, he was appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at St. 
Louis, which position he held until his 
death. 


C. E. Brooks, Canadian National 
Motive Power Chief, Dies 


C. E. Brooks, chief of motive power and 
car equipment of the Canadian National 
and prominent railway mechanical engi- 
neer, died at his home in Montreal, Que., 


April 15, 1933 


on April 10, after a short illness. He was 
46 years old. Mr. Brooks was president 
of the Canadian Railway Club in 1924-25 
and had been for some time identified with 
committee work in the Mechanical Divi- 
sion, American Railway Association, and 
the Railroad Division, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. In connection with 
the Mechanical Division he was a member 
of the General Committee and served on 
the Committee on Locomotive Design and 
Construction; for the past five years he 
has been a member of the General Com- 
mittee of the Railroad Division, A.S.M.E. 





C. E. Brooks 


As the C.N.R.’s chief of motive power 
Mr. Brooks became widely-known for his 
work in developing special types of motive 
power equipment, including Diesel locomo- 
tives. 

Mr. Brooks was born July 3, 1886, at 
Constantinople, Turkey, and received his 
higher education at McGill University, 
Montreal, from which he was graduated in 
1908 with A.B.S. degree. His vacations 
from school were spent working in various 
positions, including those of apprentice and 
fireman on the Grand Trunk at Montreal. 
3ecoming a machinist after his graduation 
from McGill, Mr. Brooks went to Western 
Canada and with the Grand Trunk Pacific 
worked as locomotive foreman, machinist 
and shop foreman, general foreman and 
superintendent of motive power at Rivers 
and Portage la Prairie, Man., Watrous and 
Regina, Sask., Wainwright and Edmonton, 
Alb., and Transcona, (Winnipeg) Man. 
In 1920 he was appointed mechanical as- 
sistant (locomotives) to the operating vice- 
president, Canadian National, at Toronto, 
and in 1923 he was transferred to Montreal 
as chief of motive power for the Canadian 
National System, taking over also car 
equipment services in 1932. 

AN “INTERNATIONAL CONTAINER Bv- 
REAU” has been established in Paris under 
the auspices of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, according to recent reports 
received by the United States Department 
of Commerce. 

The principal aims of the new organi- 
zation are to conduct research into the use 
and development of containers in national 
and international railway traffic, to pro- 
mote the use of containers, study their use, 
and effect closer cooperation between rail- 
roads in this connection. 
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